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2) 6 /“ WE SAW THE CIRCUS AT SUNRISE 


AND DISCOVERED THIS 


RAS _ NEW 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT! 





| HAVE YOU EVER SEEN the circus come to 
town? We did last week. Nancy, Johnnie and 
I got up early in the morning and watched 
the circus train unload. We saw elephants 
pushing big, colorful wagons. Cages full of 


2 AS THE BIG TENTS went up, Johnnie com- 
plained he was hungry. I was about to tell 
him we would eat soon at home, when the 
nicest man asked us to have breakfast with 
him. He was the Chef in charge of the circus 





ferocious lions and tigers! Camels, giraffes, 


zebras. My... 


it was thrilling! You should 


have seen the children. Their eyes were as 


big as saucers... 


3 WHAT A BREAKFAST we had! Crisp Post Toasties, swim- 
ming in milk. M-m-m, they tasted delicious. The Chef said, 
“Lady, Post Toasties are swell-tasting, easy to digest, and 
packed with food values that give us circus people the quick- 
energy we need to start the day right . . . More than that,” 
he continued, “they've got a lot of Vitamin B, in ’em 
that’s so necessary for abundant energy, sound nerves, 
normal growth and appetite. Food experts say it’s the 
‘missing vitamin’ in America’s diet. 3 out of 4 people don’t 
get enough of it in the food they eat daily. And now, Post 
Toasties are generously enriched with it!’ 


dining tent, and had overheard 
rere about being hungry. 
. But Johnnie did . . 
, I dlovetoeat withthecircus...” 


4 THINGS HAPPENED when } 


we got home from the circus! 
The children got up a circus 
of their own. And TJ got a 
package of Post Toasties. 
And, believe me, we’ ve been 
enjoying them ever since. 
Post Toasties give my fam- 
ily a grand-tasting breakfast, 
real nourishment, plus pre- 
cious Vitamin B, .. . yet 
they cost surprisingly little! 


Johnnie's 
I didn’t know 
.“Oh, boy,” 


Post 
Toasties 
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A Post Cereal made by General Foo's 


ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW POST TOASTIES 


FOR A 4-STA 


EAKFAST TREAT ! 
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INCE I promised last month to tell 
you of our vacation trip thru New 
England and Quebec, I chose for a 
theme picture Day’s End, by Henry 
Pitz. It is a most vivid reminder of the 
interesting fishing villages we saw 
nestling between bold headlands. The 


picture is another of the series of 


limited, signed, original lithographs. 
Copies for framing can be had as long 
as they last for $5. Pitz is a distin- 
guished artist whose works are in such 
famous places as the Smithsonian 
Institute, Los Angeles Museum, New 


York Public Library. 


® @ Start with us (Mama; Kirk, Jr.; 
John; and Karen) at the annual meet- 
ing of Agricultural College Editors, 
Kingston, Rhode Island. Their famous 
clambake was our first. A huge hole in 
the sand was filled with blazing char- 
coal on which were heaped clams, 
lobster, green corn in the husk, mack- 
erel, sweet potatoes . ... the list is too 
long, but what eating! Covered with 
seaweed and steamed for hours, such 
food is fit for kings. 

We liked Boston with its endless 
points of historic interest. Most East- 
ern folks found it hard to believe we 
expected to see their wonderful coun- 
try in two weeks, but when asked if 
they had ever seen Iowa or Nebraska, 
they usually confessed they had never 
been west of New England. I heard 
Irvin S. Cobb say last week that a New 
Englander reminds him of an egg that 
has been laid twice, and both times 
successfully! 

From Montreal down the mighty St. 
Lawrence thru Quebec to the tip of 
the Gaspé peninsula we saw well-kept 
French farms and more big, new dairy 
barns than I ever saw before. Stand- 
ing on a creamery platform watching 
the farmers deliver their milk could 
have been more interesting had my 
French not been limited to waving my 
irms and looking goofy. The Aroos- 
took potato country cf northern Maine 
was at its best; and thousands of acres 
of perfect potatoes in bloom are a sight. 
What if I am behind with my work 
intil Christmas? Such a vacation will 
be a reward after I am too old to 
walk to the mailbox and must sit 
thoughtfully on some sunny porch. 
\Ve voted this trip our best. 


= y - 
Next month we break a big story 
1 something new in dairy barns. All 


summer at the University of Wisconsin 


illed workmen have been building a 
eel dairy barn which will test the 
erits of several types of new con- 
ruction and also the practice of let- 
2 cows run loose and out of doors in 
rthern climates during the winter. It 
ll be several years before anything 
1 be said with certainty about the 



































experiment, but you will want to 
watch its progress. 


® @ Do you think packers’ buyers 
should be forced to obtain their live- 
stock from the big central markets like 
Chicago, St. Joseph, or Sioux City 
rather than by direct purchase on 
your farm? Having slept fitfully for 
several years, the subject is wide awake 
again. By all means read Jn Defense of 
Direct Marketing on page 19. The 
other side was presented in our July 
issue, on which a friend comments: 
‘In an article in your July, 1941, 
issue (page 25) it is stated ‘today . 
farmers receive 58 cents’ out of every 
dollar the consumer spends for pork. 
This appears to be in error as of the 
date of publication. According to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
farm value of pork as a percentage of 
retail value was 58 percent in October, 
1940. After falling to 57 in November 
and to 55 in December, there was an 
abrupt rise in January, 1941, to69. The 
proposition of farm value received by 










1941, was 71 
percent. This resulted from a reported 
increase of about one-fourth in the 
farm value of live hogs and a decrease 
of about one-fourth in the actual mar- 
gin between the farm value and the 


the farmer in June, 


retail value.” 

Another friend takes exception to 
the figures on the percentage of vari- 
ous kinds of livestock bought directly 
by the packers. The data in this 
month’s story double- 
checked, too, and I hope meet the 
approval of everyone. Packers insist 
that the charge made in July regarding 
lack of regulation on posted markets is 
unfair because the operations of the 
packer are regulated if that packer is 
in interstate commerce, and _ that 
covers weighing, grading, docking, 
pricing, and other trade practices. 
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In the Army..In the Navy..In the Marine Corps..In the Coast Guard 


ACTUAL SALES RECORDS IN POST EXCHANGES, SALES COMMISSARIES, 


SHIP’S SERVICE STORES, SHIP’S STORES, AND CANTEENS SHOW... 


Camels are the favorite! 

















The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


28% 


Less Nicotine 





First on Land and Sea! 


Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 
...yes, it’s Camels with the men in the 
service. And with the millions of others 
who stand behind them, too. For Camel 
is America’s favorite. 

Join up with that ever-growing army 
of Camel fans now. Enjoy the cool, 
flavorful taste of Camel’s costlier tobac- 
cos. Enjoy smoking pleasure at its best 
—extra mildness with less nicotine in 
the smoke (see /eft). 








than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
cigarettes tested —less than any of them— 
according to independent scientific tests 
of the smoke itself! The smoke’s the thing! 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 
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SEND HIM A CARTON OF CAMELS TODAY. For 
that chap in O. D. or blue who’s waiting to 
hear from you, why not send him a carton 
or two of Camels today? He’ll appreciate 
your picking the brand that the men in the 
service prefer...Camels. Remember— send 
him a carton of Camels today. 








BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than the average 
of the 4 other largest-selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them — Camels also give 
you a smoking plus equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 
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This chart measures farm buying 
against that of a year ago; its legendary 
“tractor” could scale down or up to any 
other consumer item used on the farm 


The Farm Outlook 


IN BRIEF: Inflation is at hand; higher taxes, maybe rationing ahead. . . Hogs 
promise high returns. . . Feeder calves scarce; native feeders more plentiful . . . 
Lamb feeding looks good. . . Most cash crops will be higher. . . 


Early Stages of Inflation. It’s no longer 
correct to talk about “when” and “if” 
wartime inflation arrives, because it’s al- 
ready here—in the early stages, at least. 
Since last fall, prices of 28 basic com- 
nodities (mostly raw materials and. farm 
products) have risen an average of 50 per- 
cent. The general commodity price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which in- 
ides 813 different items, has gone up 
bout 15 percent in the last year. And the 
st-of-living index, still more slow-mov- 
:, has gone up about five percent. How 
ir up prices will go depends on what our 
Government does to hold them in check 
id how long the war lasts. They will go 
onsiderably higher than they are now in 
y case, because it will take some time for 
Government action to go into effect. 
If Government policy continues to lean 
the direction of price fixing, then ration- 
must be the inevitable consequence. 
If no consumer is allowed to bid more than 
nother for a given article, some other 
ethod of determining who gets the article 
ust be used—and that’s rationing. 
We shall certainly see higher taxes. 
larmers will not only have to pay higher 
come taxes but they may also have to pay 
igher sales taxes on particular items using 
teel, copper, and other defense materials. 
(he big question in the outlook right now 
whether price-control measures of var- 
us kinds and taxes will be sufficient to 
»p the budding inflation. 
The farther the price rise goes, the 
irder it will be to stop, naturally. And if 
ices continue to soar, it will be up to 
ry farmer as an individual to protect 





himself as best he can against the after- 
effects of inflation. Now is a poor time to 
go heavily into debt. Short-time production 
loans to help expand the business as prices 
are going up, loans that can be paid off in 
a year’s time or less are probably pretty 
safe. But heavy, long-time debts will be a 
millstone around the neck of the farmer 
who still has to make big interest and 
principal payments after prices have gone 
down. In the past the man who has tried to 
“get out” just before the crash has usually 
failed to get out until too late. 


Hogs in the Limelight. Of al! major farm 
products, hogs seem to rank first in profit 
possibilities right now. Hog production 
can be increased rapidly to meet the rising 
demand for food at home and ‘for aid to 
Britain, and farmers can also get out of 
hogs in a hurry if need be. Our huge re- 
serve of corn stored up in the Cornbelt 
can be used more efficiently thru hogs than 
thru any other kind of livestock. 

Hog prices have about doubled in the 
last year, and prospects are good for a 
further rise in the next year. The pig crop 
of 1941 is apparently somewhat larger than 
that of 1940, so marketings during the next 
12 months will be a little larger than they 
have been in the last 12. Much stronger 
consumer demand and Government buy- 
ing of hog products will more than offset 
this increase. 

The distribution of hog marketings from 
the 1941 crop will be much different than 
it was from the 1940 crop. During the next 
five or six months marketings may be 
smaller than they { Continued on page 34 
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The greatest 
Star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





The dog days are over and the lion 
days are here, say we immodestly. 

* * * 
Your favorite theatre-owner—we prefer 
to think he is the one who shows M-G-M 
pictures—can give you the complete 
tip-off on the goodies in store. 

Ye oe 
It is our policy to show M-G-M films 
to your f.t.o. well in advance so that 
he can—as we say—book them with 
discrimination. 

* * * 
In passing we might remark that an 
exhibitor books a film whereas a pro- 
ducer films a book. 

* * * 
And one of the books that has been 
really .well-filmed is Stevenson’s “‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”. 

* * * 
As soon as your favorite theatre-owner 
saw the picture he called up the laurel- 
maker and had four sets made. 

* * * 
One for Spencer Tracy, one for Ingrid 
Bergman, one for Lana Turner and one 
for Victor (GWTW) Fleming, director. 


Spencer Tracy is known in Hollywood 
as the actors’ actor. That is, all experts 
not only admire his personality but bow 
low to his technique. 
2 * 
His Dr. Jekyll is only rivalled by his 
Mr. Hyde. His is the most sincere of 
all two-faced performances. 
* * * 
In boisterous vein there 
comes “‘Lady Be Good”’, 
(good ?...it’s better than 
good!) based on an original 
story by Jack McGowan. 
Starring Eleanor Powell, 
Ann Sothern, and Robert Young. Plus 
values: Lionel Barrymore, John Carroll, 
Red Skelton, Virginia O’Brien. 
* * * 
“Lady Be Good” is a rare entertain- 
ment. We’ll take your word for it. 
* * * 
Particularly great in music, including 
the famed score of George and Ira 
Gershwin: With added fillips by Jerome 
Kern, Oscar Hammerstein II, Roger 
Edens and Arthur Freed. Ascap’s own. 
* * - 
And great in comedy is the screen play 
by Jack McGowan, Kay Van Riper and 
John McClain. 
* * + 
Presented by the Maestro of Movies. 


a 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


This Month's Cover Story 


Arr the people on your covers 
real?” Successful Farming editors are 
often asked this question. 

Yes, they are real farm folks, and 
this month we introduce the Orville 
Tanruther family of Orange Town- 
ship, Black Hawk County, Iowa. 

Mrs. Tanruther loves flowers 
you can judge that by a look at our 
cover picture. In fact the whole 
family has enjoyed fixing up the 
yard for outdoor living. 

Mrs. ‘Tanruther started out 
planting flowers because she liked 
them and wanted a bouquet or two 
for the house. She has a nice, old- 
fashionéd hobby of exchanging 
bulbs, seeds, and slips with her 
friends. In fact, this was the way her 


garden first came into being. The: 
when it began to grow like “Topsy, 
a planting scheme was devised. | 
will always be an informal garden 
as long as Mrs. Tanruther keeps 
that charming little habit of slip- 
ping in a new plant here and ther 

You can see the Tanruthers’ 
neat, white cottage from the Or- 
ange Center road. That’s the road 
that goes right thru this progressiv: 
farm community—past their fine 
consolidated school and their wide- 
awake country church. 

There is a special hominess about 
this little made-over cottage and 
its attractive yard. It’s been hom 
for quite a while to Mr. Tanruther, 
for he was born and raised on tha 








@ @ Back-yard picnics at 
» the Tanruthers’ are 
fun. Seventeen-year- 
old Bob serves Mom, 
while Dad and 13- 
year-old Donna 
Jean sample the 
so-delicious steaks 


Bob Tanruther® 
grooms his prize 
Holstein calf; Dad is 
the inspector. Both 
are 4-H boosters 


Farmers Would Peg Wages 


Question 1: As one way to prevent rapid in- 
creases, would you favor the Government's 
keeping all salaries and wages and prices of 
farm products where they are now until the 
war in Europe is over? 


The Answer: 
No 
Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers 50% 40% 10% 
Midwest Farmers 48 43 9 
Other Farmers 51 38 11 


The career of Leon Henderson ever since 
he came to Washington in 1934 has 
aroused more controversy than that of any 
other member of the President’s National 
Defense Commission. Altho every other 
appointment that he has received has 
stirred up hornets’ nests, there has been 
surprisingly lite uproar about his new 
job to watch over raw materials and price 
stabilization for the Defense Commission. 

“There is ‘no doubt,” reports Current 
Biography, “that Henderson, who has al- 
ready impressed business leaders with the 
need of holding prices down, is working as 
hard at this job as he has worked at every- 
thing he has ever done.”’ 

Would U. S. farmers favor the Govern- 
ment’s keeping salaries and wages where 


they are now until the war in Europe is 
over and done with? 

Says this man in Scott County, Iowa: 
“If wages were increased say five dollars a 
month, this would have to be paid out in 
higher rent and the like. I favor keeping 
salaries down to prevent increased cost of 
living.” Reports another in Hendricks 
County, Indiana: “It would work a hard- 
ship on the working man—he couldn’t buy 
60 cent beefsteak with very low wages. The 
morale of the wage earner might be per- 
manently injured if he were denied the 
incentive of an increase in salary.” 


Question 2: Has your opinion of Wendell 
Willkie changed since the election? Do you 
like him better, or not as well as then? 


The Answer: 

Haven’t 
Changed 
Opinion 


OF 
ot A 


Like 
Him 
Less 
306 /, 6 


Like 

Him 

Better 

All Farmers 18% 
Midwest 

Farmers 15 26 59 

Other Farmers 21 13 66 


Question 3: Do you think Wendell Willkie 
would have made a good president if he had 
been elected last November? 











ut 
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about it. It is almost surrounded 
by flowers. A picnic at the gar- 
den's edge is a restful retreat at 
the close of a hot summer day 


same farm. His father and mother, the W. 
O.’s, as they are known all over Orange 
Township, live right across the back yard. 
Orville and his father farm 240 acres. The 
land has been in the Tanruther family 


The Tanruthers’ back yard has 
that ‘come on over” cozy look 


for many years. Bob is the fifth generation 
of the family to live here. 


The W. 


have been real community builders. It’s no 
wonder that the young Tanruthers have 
stepped up to bat | 





O.’s 


(Granddad and Mom) 





and Prices Now 


The Answer: 


All Farmers 
Midwest 
Farmers 


Other Farmers 


Don’t 
Yes No Know 
39% 35% 26% 
35 41 24 
42 30 28 


Wendell Willkie and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt believe in aid to Britain. Because of 
this and despite his defeat for the presi- 
dency, Willkie continues to be the center 
of debate within his own party and in the 


nation as a whole. 


{ Continued on page 32 











“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 












Continued on page 55 








HASTINGS MFG. CO., HASTINGS, MICH. - 





STEEL-VENT PISTON 


ELAY is costly when your car begins to use too 


much oil. KC ete. Oil-pumping is the warning that 
all is not well within your motor. = aanael/ Usually it 


means rapid cylinder wear has started .. 


and that can 


MR ang 
At the first sign of oil-pumping in your car, truck or tractor, 


install “ 





be much more expensive than buying extra oil. 





| 4 Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it’s 
Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It’s a better buy if it is. 


TOUGH—BUT OH SO GENTLE 


TOUGH on Oil-Pumping + GENTLE on Cylinder Walls 





HASTINGS MFG. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 




























Tips That You 
Can Use Today 


Stump Saw. Since stumps pre- 
vent the necessary mowing where 
killing of weeds and brush is de- 
sired, we fixed up a saw rig oper- 
ated by the tractor take-off to cut 
all stumps off level with the top 
of the ground (Illustration 1). 
The saw ordinarily cuts thru a 
15-inch stump, and where larger 
ones are encountered, it is neces- 
sary to cut from three different 
sides. The root system decays 
more rapidly when the stump is cut 
close to the ground. By seeding the 
land with bluegrass and clover, we get 
excellent pasture, and in a short time 
the roots are so decayed as to make 
comparatively deep plowing possible. 
Geo. M. Newlin, Mich. 


Raspberry. Midwestern fruit growers 
have their eyes on three new black 
raspberry varieties developed and in- 
troduced by the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Illus- 
tration 2). These new kinds, Bristol, 
Evans, and Dundee, promise useful- 
ness both as market and home va- 
rieties. Andrews Brothers; in Rice 
County, Minnesota, after trying them, 
agree with the New York station that 
Bristol seems to be a good medium- 
early black raspberry. Vigorous and 
productive, it has more than average 
hardiness. The berries are large to 
very large and of very good flavor. 
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Cooler. The device shown in IJlustra- 
tion 3 strains, filters, and cools milk in 
one operation on the farm of Chris 
Wiese of Minnesota. He has two such 
coolers, so that the milk from 50 Hol- 
steins is cooled immediately after milk- 
ing. The operation depends entirely 
on cold well water for a cooling medi- 
um. After passing thru the coolers, 
milk is placed in cans set in a tank of 
cold water. Added quality greatly in- 
creased the outlet for milk from this 
farm.—Babson. 


Steers. Soybean oil meal proved to be 
a decidedly better source of protein 
than soybeans for fattening steer calves 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. Be- 
cause of the high oil content of the 
whole beans, it proved difficult to keep 
cattle on feed when the beans were fed 
in amounts greater than one and one- 
half pounds daily per 350-pound calf. 
Soybean oil meal proved a much more 





Farming 
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palatable feed that led to faster and 
more uniform gains. Experiment sta- 


tion officials recommend to farmers 
who grow soybeans that they sell their 
beans and buy soybean oil meal or 
other protein concentrates for cattle 
feeding and finishing. 


Millet. That Proso can be used to re- 
place yellow corn in the ration for lay- 
ing hens is shown by two years of re- 
sults in a feeding trial in progress at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station. 
Not only did the hens lay well, but the 
eggs produced on millet showed higher 
hatchability than those produced from 
a ration containing corn. Other feed- 
ing tests indicate that millet can be 
used successfully for growing chicks. 


Pigs. Cost of gains gradually increases 
as pigs grow larger, fatter, and heavier, 
according to tests at the University ol 
Illinois. Hogs [ Continued on page #¥ 
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A POWERFUL BACKBONE in the TRACTION ZONE 
Gives You EXTRA POWER at the DRAWBAR 


Up to 215 EXTRA INCHES of Traction Bar Length 
Per Tractor Prevents Traction Leaks and Gives 
You EXTRA TRACTION Where it Counts Most! ! 


Sayd *MR. EXTRA TRACTION 








Ye don’t have to rely on your 
imagination to tell you why Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires out-pull, out-clean 
and out-wear any other tractor tires made. 


What About Pulling Power? 


Firestone gives you up to 215 extra 
inches of continuous traction bar length 
per tractor. That puts a powerful back- 
bone into the traction zone. It avoids 
costly traction leaks, common to broken 
bar treads. That’s why Firestone Ground 
Grips give you greater traction. 


What About Cieaning? 


Each continuous Triple-braced traction 
bar has a wide base and tapers to the THE “TRACTION ZONE" IS THE 
top. It automatically forces all dirt and cone Te mam ree 
trash away from the traction bars at JOB IS ACTUALLY DONE 
each wheel revolution. That’s why 
the Firestone Ground Grip Tread 


comes up clean and sharp. 


What About Wear? 


You can actually bend any unbraced 
traction bar with your fingers—just try 
it. This lack of bracing causes the bars 
to wobble and wipe, thus rcunding off 
the edges. Even the heaviest going 
cannot bend Triple-braced traction bars. 
That’s why they retain their sharp, 
biting edges year after year. 

These are the 
reasons why 
More Farm 
Tractors Are 
Equipped With 
Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires Than 
With Any Other 
Make. When you buy a new or used tractor 











“Mr. EXTRA TRACTION gets his 
name from the Extra Traction 





or changeover your present steel-wheeled a 
ength on Every FIRESTONE 
Old Dobbin laughs every time tractor, be sure you get Pena. y 


he hears a e “Ss : ° 
open center gives a better bite” Firestone Ground Grips. 


DB ° \ ie MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
HhtbL Or 


Copr. 1941, 
The F. T. & R. Co 


GROUND GRIP TIRE . 























The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me (check 
below): 

DA copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 


OC Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment 
Plan. 


& 


restone 


O Full details on changing over my farm wagon or 
spreader. 

0 Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
with my own tractor on my own farm. 


0 Information on applying the new Ground Grip High 
Bar Tread to worn tractor tires. 





GROUND GRIP TIRES ep terias ateas 


Please demonstrate on. . date) 
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BETTER CLEANING * GREATER TRACTION * LONGER WEAR Sea teg ue esis he 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenines. over N. B. C. Red Network 
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Ask your Standard Oil man for the answer 








Don’t forget you can get a supply of 
these oils and greases from your 
friendly Standard Oil dealer in town. 


= 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 


> YEs, just ask the man on the 
Standard Oil truck why Stand- 
ard’s motor oils are so popular 
with midwest farmers who want 
top performance at bottom 
prices when operating tractor, 
car, or truck. If you want fur- 
ther proof of quality and per- 
formance, test the motor oil of 
your choice—Iso-Vis, Polarine, 
or Stanolind—in your own 
engine under actual field con- 
ditions; then you'll learn from 
experience why these motor 
oils are today the 3 to 1 choice 
of midwest farmers. 


These and over 100 other farm 
necessities from one reliable 
source-your Standard Oil man 


@ 1SO-VIS MOTOR OIL. First choice 
of midwest motorists for the past 
several years, now improved in two 
big ways—still greater mileage, still 
less carbon. Consumptio:: ha: been 
decreased as much as 12% in the 
most popular grade (20W). The car- 
bon reduction means a cleaner com- 
bustion chamber resulting in a more 
efficient engine than ever before. 


@ POLARINE MOTOR OIL. This me- 
dium-priced, high-quality motor oil— 
for more than thirty years the choice 


of tens of thousands of prudent 
power farmers—now has a remark- 
able cleansing quality, to give you a 
cleaner engine, as well as much less 
deposit on oil filters. 


@ STANOLIND MOTOR OIL. Stano- 
lind is the popular choice on many 
mechanized farms where Standard 
quality and uniformity are desired at 
minimum cost. It is a splendid motor 
oil for general farm use. 


@ STANDARD GEAR LUBRICANTS. 
These gear lubricants are double act- 
ing. They protect both gear teeth 
and bearings, and therefore help pre- 
vent breakdowns and repairs which 
are particularly costly in the busy 


season. 


@ STANDARD GREASES. Your Stand- 
ard Oil man has a wide choice of 
greases for every type of farm equip- 
ment—exactly the right greases for 
use where moving parts must be pro- 
tected from metal to metal contact. 


@ MICA AXLE GREASE. This grease 
is a splendid wagon wheel lubricant. 
It is also widely used in hog greasers 
to protect hogs from lice and mange. 


@ PERFECTION KEROSENE. Popular 
on midwest farms for half a century, 
this pure, water-white fuel is highly 
recommended for lamps, stoves, and 
brooders, where a steady, even flame 
is desired. 


* Among more than 1500 farmers interviewed in eight representative midwest states, 
regular users of motor oil sold by Standard Oil Company outnumbered by more than 
3 to 1 the regular users of motor oils sold by any other single oil company. 
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A Checkup 
On Your Neighbors 


—as they compete for their share of the $2,000 
in Successful Farming’s Building and Remodeling 
Contest for 1940-41. What they are doing is a 
yardstick for the completion of your own entry 


By Hugh Curtis 


Photographs by the Author 


Win. our building wouldn’t even qualify, would it?” 
Often when I’d see a modest new barn or a remodeled porch 
along the highway, I’d stop in and mention the Building 
Contest to the farmer. And just as often I’d run into that 
question. But that was back in June. Since then I’ve driven 
some 1,987 miles just checking on remodeling and new build- 
ing; I was curious to see what sort of building was being 
entered and whether so many of you were right in feeling 
that your remodeled kitchen, brooder house, or clothes 
closet ‘‘didn’t stand a ghost of a chance.” I hate to be blunt, 
but the answer is you’re wrong. 

In the first place, no one of the dozens of farm folks my wife 
and I visited were building anything extra fancy. Here and 
there we’d run into a whopping big crib, a $6,500 home. 
They were on places that needed them, could pay for them. 
And right down the road we’d run into a $145 worth of new 
poultry house, a native-framed home, or a pole crib—also 





A Checkup On Your Neighbors 


entered and being groomed for a 
place in their divisions of the Con- 
test. Visit them with me and I[’ll 
show you what I mean. 

In the second place, and by way 
of history, the Contest has eight 
classes with prize money evenly divided 
to fit every kind of building you can 
imagine—from $3.98’s worth of 
orange-crate sssing table to a 
$10,000 farmhouse. So long as this 
building was under way at the time 
of the Contest announcement last 
fall (September, 1940, issue) or has 
been built or is building since, it’s 
eligible. Let me quote two classes of 
the eight: Under “Homes, New” 
the entries are to be grouped as 
houses costing under $4,000 and 
houses costing anything above that. 
Under ‘Service Buildings, Re- 
modeled” (and “‘service buildings” 
means barns, sheds, fences, gates, 
and what not) the first group covers 
those changes costing from one 
dollar to $250; the second group 
covers remodeling of $250 and over. 


Now for our tour of contestants’ 
places, where they’re right in the 
midst of things or putting on the 
finishing touches to get their Final 
Contest Report in safely by the end 
of December. For faster reference 
back to the pictures, I'll number 
the paragraphs: 

1. The smiling young fellow slap- 
ping on white paint is John Gerge- 
ly of near Cecil, Ohio. He and his 


| Continued from page 717 | 


parents, thru a lot of sand and el- 
bow grease, are completing the 
house shown at the right on a 120 
they bought last spring. The house, 
24 by 30 feet not counting porches, 
has cost to date just $1,500—much 
of the lumber coming from native 
stock sawed on the place. The cost 
won’t go much over their original 
total. Space has been provided for 
a bathroom to go in later, electricity 
is going in now, the place is well 
insulated, rests on a concrete foun- 
dation which can later be exca- 
vated for the installation of a single 
furnace room. Small? Well, you 
see, this home is really for the folks; 
John, when the Army is thru with 
him, wants to go back to the rented 
120 and start for himself. 

2. The story of the O. N. Broth- 
ers, Edgar County, Illinois, is the 
other side of the picture—a couple 
long settled on 267 acres who have 
built up a thriving livestock busi- 
ness at Maple Lawn, have raised 
two daughters now married and 
away from home, and who want 
both to continue the farm as a 
going concern and as a home to 
enjoy all the years of their lives. 
But the picture didn’t look so in- 
viting two years ago. The general 
cussedness of an old building, an 
outside well, and all the water lug- 
ging was about to drive them away 
from the scene of their successes and 
happiness. In fact they had bought 
a house in [ Continued on page 26 
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aol Is as Handsome Does 


How a pig looks doesn’t worry the profit-hungry hog raisers of Austin, Minnesota. 


They're after the fast, efficient gainers with high carcass yields and grades 


By Cameron Hervey 











Not a judge in the country would consider this “off- 
type”’ boar for a blue ribbon. Yet he is rated one of 
the best in the Association. “You can't tell how fara 
frog will jump just by looking at him," Holand says 
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Above is a sample of the only record form that is sent to an Association member. 
Purposely simple, it is an easy job to pick the best sows and the pigs that are likely 
to make desirable additions to the breeding herd. Note in particular that the 
litter of No. 3 sow (shown in photograph at the right) weighed most at 56 days. 
The litters of Nos. 1 and 2 sows, daughters of No. 3, ranked third and second best 
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CTANDING among Wilfred Deni- 
sen’s crossbred pigs, Pete Holand, his 
eyes sparkling with pride, told the in- 
tent swine-tour crowd of the excellent 
production figures of this herd. He told 
how Denisen for the last three years 
had been selecting his gilts and boars 
from production records rather than 
by type. He told how in 1939 the aver- 
age weight of all the litters on this farm 
it 56 days was 237 pounds; in 1940, 
246 pounds; in 1941, 263 pounds. He 
told how, in but five months’ time, 
the 1941 crop of pigs had been made 
ready for marketing. 

“In view of this record, I think you 
will agree, ‘‘Holand stated dryly, “that 
whether these pigs’ tails curl east or 
west matters but little.’’ 

Anyone who could spend a few days 
with Pete Holand, as I have done, 

isiting the herds of the Austin Area 
Swine Improvement Association, 
probably would come away convinced 
that Holand knows what he is talkine 
ibout. Employed by the Austin, 
Minnesota, Public Schools, he spends 
his time supervising the Association 
nd in other educational activities 


Something 


New in 





among hog raisers of the community. 

It was in 1938 that the Austin Area 
Swine Improvement Association got 
under way with 53 members. The pur- 
pose of the Association, as Holand 
explains it, was to produce better hogs 
by keeping detailed records of the 
individual sows in every herd. Holand 
didn’t think much of the accepted 
practice of selecting the breeding herd 
by appearance. “‘You can’t tell how 
far a frog will jump just by looking at 
him,” he explains. 


Irs easier, Holand says, to pick a 
boar or sow for your herd that some 
judge has decorated with a blue ribbon 
than it is to earmark the litters at 
birth or shortly after, weigh them 
at 56 days and perhaps again at 160 
days, and from these records select 
your breeding stock from litters that 
prove to be the fastest and most eco- 


up with the 


nomical growers. “But it’s not the 
right way.” 

[he fact that membership in the 
Association has more than doubled, 
that seven out of 10 herds have shown 
marked improvement in average litter 
weights at 56 days, that the majority 
of pigs are ready for market in from 
five to six months, and that most of the 
members are reaping increased profits 
is convincing proof that the Austin hog 
raisers are on the right track. 


THe records have shown that Pete 
Holand was right about judging a hog 
by his appearance. Those producers 
who have had cut-out tests run on 
their market hogs found that the ones 
that weighed most at 56 days yielded 
the most pounds of pork and graded 
best in carcass form. The “right type,” 
they’ve concluded, is pretty much tied 
Continued on page 56 


County Fairs 


Pete Holand is secretary of the 
Mower County Fair, held each 
August at Austin. Knowing Pete’s 
firm belief in the superiority of 
production records over “fancy 
type points,” it is not surprising 
to find some rather unorthodox 
judging methods in use at the Fair 
which he guides. 

This year all traveling herds 
were barred and livestock judging 
by appearance was supplemented 
by records in numerous classes. 


Prize money in all dairy classes 
was awarded on a 50 percent type, 
50 percent production basis. And 
barrow classes were rated entirely 
according to growth rate, litter 
weight, and cut-out value. 
‘Economy of production,” Hol- 
and contends, “is not associated 
very closely with the conforma- 
tion looked for in the show ring. 
The farmer wants to see livestock 
at our fairs that will make some 
real money for him on his farm.” 
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Wer the Four Horsemen—War, 


Pestilence, Famine, and Death—rid- 
ing the winds again, precious supplies 
of food deserve the best of care. Unless 
we act quickly, there will inevitably 
be a loss this year of millions of bushels 
of corn from exposure to the weather 
and rodents. Because our storage fa- 
cilities are groaning under the largest 
carry-over of old corn in the country’s 
history, a place to put 1941’s bumper 
will be hard to find and the 
iemptation to be wasteful very great. 
loo many hastily built, poorly 
braced, temporary cribs have been 
used in recent years. Farmers are con- 
stantly repairing and rebuilding, yet 
they never have enough good cribs. 
Now, as never before, we need them. 
from our long experience in making 
corn-storage investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ire and lowa State College, the fol- 
lowing basic considerations in build- 
g a satisfactory structure have been 
btained so that the permanent crib 
you may have to put up this year will 
clude the latest research findings in 
rn-storage construction. 


Crop 





When a bumper new crop meets history's largest carry-over, 





and Henry Giese 


lowa State College 


Old King Corn is now in for trouble—and we must have more 


cribs! Here are some of the basic points for a good corncrib 


You must bear down hard on venti- 
lation, the movement of air thru the 
corn in cribs to remove excess moisture. 


Keep in mind that you have actually 
to wring a gallon of water out of every 


bushel of some new corn before it 
is safe in storage. Individual ears ex- 
posed to the air but protected from 
sun, rain, and snow will dry several 
times as fast as ear corn in a crib eight 
feet wide. Since it is impossible to 
give each ear free circulation of out- 
side air, it is necessary so to construct 
a crib that the very most can be made 
of the winds. Up to the present the 
part wind played in producing air 
movement thru stored corn has been 
largely overlooked. Air movement 
produced by flue action due to any 
heating which may be expected in 
stored ear corn is only a fraction of 
that which can be produced by a 
10-mile-per-hour wind blowing 
against the crib wall. So a crib well 
exposed to prevailing winds has a 
better chance at having the corn 
stored in it dried out than one en- 
closed or otherwise sheltered by build- 
ings and trees—quite a reversal of 


practice over that commonly observed ! 

Narrow cribs are considered more 
effective in drying out corn than wider 
cribs because more air will pass thru 
them. Needless to say, a collection of 
husks, silks, and shelled corn obstructs 
movement of air. High cribs that pro- 
duce close packing likewise reduce the 
possibilities of effective ventilation at 
their lower levels. 


Circ ‘ULAR or many-sided cribs will 
not “‘catch”’ as much air as rectangular 
cribs because of their shape, and their 
diameters are also about double the 
width of single cribs; ventilation is 
therefore difficult. Even where a cen- 
tral ventilator of the old type is sup- 
plied, it has not been effective in dry- 
ing out high-moisture corn. However, 
a trial with two circular cribs supplied 
with wind-pressure ventilation shows 
them to be comparable in effectiveness 
to that of single cribs. The type of 
ventilators on these cribs is illustrated 
by the middle crib in the top row, 
opposite page, showing the steel cir- 
cular crib with a rotary ventilator 
facing into the [Continued on page 38 
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This two-row, underslung picker, on market the first time, is one of several new 
or improved outfits corn raisers will study carefully before buying a machine this year 


When to pick, what to pick, and how 
to fit the husker for a profit crop 


By Carlton Stoddard 


ATED corn, like dated coffee, is 
better; it can be mechanically picked 
with but two- to five-percent loss. Out- 
dated-corn loss may run to a quarter of 
the crop. But what corn, with what 
equipment, and on what dates? To get 
the accurate answer to their hunch 
about picker operation and adjust- 
ment, Claude K. Shedd, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Edgar 
V. Collins, Iowa State agricultural 
engineer, ran some startling tests. 

They set three different dates for 
operation of their pickers, kept a close 
check on wasted corn. On each of 
these dates they husked four corn va- 
rieties, including both hybrid and 
open-pollinated. On October 28 they 
had smooth sailing. The range of loss 
among the four varieties varied from 
only two to about five percent. Ten 
days later, on November 6, they found 
five to nearly 13 percent left behind 
the picker. On November 26 losses 
ranged from 11 to 24 percent—nearl) 
one-fourth of the crop! 

From these tests, Shedd and Collins 
drew two main conclusions which to- 
day stand as the two major guiding 
principles of successful mechanical 
husking. They are: 

1. Pick early, as soon as the corn can 
be safely cribbed. 

Grow a variety of corn suited to 

mechanical husking. 

Keep your mechanical husker in 

the best of operating condition. 
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To check the Collins- 
Shedd findings on dirt farms, 
I went out to Linn County, 
Iowa, to question K. E. 
Hoppe, a veteran mechani- 
cal corn-picker owner. 

Hoppe had an interesting explana- 
tion, based on his experience with a 
tractor-mounted picker: “I get along 
fine when there is still some ‘life’ in 
the stalks,”’ he said. “‘It’s that fragment 
of ‘life’ in the corn foliage, a certain 
elasticity and toughness lingering after 
the ears are dented, that makes the 
corn picker hum contentedly,” he ex- 
plained. “‘At that stage, rollers can get 
hold of the husks and shanks won’t 
break loose when the ears are snapped.” 


THe month of November is critical, 
Hoppe says, for it is then that deterio- 
ration of the corn plant begins to set 
in. Its last spark of life flickers out. 
The husks get dry and slippery, harder 
for the rollers to grasp. When you 
hustle the corn out well ahead of hard 
freezing, there’s also time left to get 
some good out of pasturing the stalks. 

Linn County, lowa, farmers echo 
the popular sentiment in favor of hy- 
brid corn. The stiff-stalked hybrids 
have plenty of backbone for a corn 
picker. Hybrid foliage tends to retain 
its life longer after the ears mature. 
The kernels are anchored tighter to 
the cob. Any variety of corn that 
shatters when it hits a bangboard 


EXHAUST PIPE 


HOT ASPHALT 








A can of asphalt in a 
can attached to the ex- 
haust pipe keeps hot 
and ready to smear on 
snapping and husking 
rolls to increase grip 


Butts and tips of ears husked by a picker in correct 
adjustment. Variety was suited to mechanical picking 


won’t be able to give your machine 
an even break. 

Iowa State College tests reveal that 
snapping rollers cause most of the 
shelling by. taking “‘bites’’ out of the 
ears. This is aggravated when the roll- 
ers are set too wide apart and nubbins 
or tips of ears are caught and crushed 
between them. 

For any mechanical adjustments of 
your picker, your instruction book is 
the thing to follow—religiously. In 
general, rollers should be set closer 
together when the foliage is dew-damp 
in the morning and farther apart in 
the afternoon to give the rollers more 
of a bite when the husks are dry and 
hard to get a grip on. 

I asked a number of factory engi- 
neers for their slant on corn-picker ad- 
justments. Walter Arndt of Wood 
Brothers philosophized that: “‘th 
most important adjustment is to ad- 
just yourself. Adjust yourself to realize 
that you are operating a machine 
made of merciless steel imbued with 
power from the tractor. Adjust your- 
self to practice Safety First.” 

“Always disengage the power take- 
off before getting off the tractor seat 
Never reach in to | Continued on page 44 
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packers grasping at pennies saved in market- 
ing costs while he loses dollars in lower 


prices? The author wrestles with a puzzler 


By George Thiem 


Decentralization of the packing in- 
dustry has played an important 
part in the growth of direct market- 
ing. Shown is a typical interior plant 












“U.S. Jury Indicts Packers; 


Cites Fixing of Hog Prices” 


Brcx of this simple headline of 
last July is a fire that has been smolder- 
ing for 20 years. It concerns packer- 
buying of hogs in the country. It opens 
anew the most controversial question 
affecting livestock farmers in two dec- 
ades. Even now a bill is pending in 
Congress, the Gillette Bill, said to be 
sponsored by Missouri River market 
interests to stop direct selling. 

As early as 1920, direct marketing 
was well established, but the com- 
mission companies and public stock- 
yard owners at the terminals were 
not alarmed. They were still getting 
75 to 80 percent of the hogs, practically 
all the cattle, more than 80 percent of 
calves and sheep. 

Local livestock shipping associations 
were riding the crest of popularity. 
lerminal commission co-operatives 
were hanging out their shingles one by 
one on the big markets. There was 





ls the farmer who sells his livestock direct to 


talk of concentration of volume in 
fewer hands on the selling side. Bar- 
gaining power to give the producers 
equality with the big packers became 
a byword. 

Then things began to happen. Good 
roads and big trucks appeared. Rib- 
bons of concrete pushed out in every 
direction over the Midwest. Trucks 
would back up to a farmer’s feeding 
floor and have his cattle and hogs at 
the nearest market within a few hours. 
By 1930 the shipping association move- 
ment, as originally conceived, was on 
the way out. 


Asout this time decentralization hit 
the packing industry. Overnight little 
packers in Iowa and Minnesota grew 
like mushrooms. In 1920, five lowa 
plants were killing from 150,000 to 
200,000 hogs annually. Eight years 
later these same packers were process- 
ing an average of 1,250,000 hogs per 
plant: Close to 10 million hogs that 
formerly came to Chicago were di- 
verted to local packing plants. 

Small Chicago packers were forced 
out of business. They couldn’t com- 



















Loading hogs on the farm 
of Greenwalt Brothers, Car- 
rol County, Illinois, for di- 
rect shipment to packer. .- 
Otto Greenwalt holds gate 








pete. The big packers explain that 
they were not getting enough hogs 
to supply their trade. They had to 
go to the country to buy hogs. 
Hence, the rise in direct market- 
ing. Some farmers believe that 
country buying was launched by 
packers to block the organization 
of the producer’s bargaining pow- 
er thru his co-operatives. 
The growth of interior packing 
was logical. Freight rates favored 
shipping dressed meats rather than 
live animals eastward. A double deck 
of hogs from Ottumwa or Waterloo to 
Chicago takes a 33-cent freight rate. 
From Des Moines it is 36 cents a 
hundredweight. On the other hand, 
fresh meat is shipped at 26 cents a 
hundred pounds from Ottumwa, 29 
cents from Des Moines, and 28% cents 
from Waterloo. The same relationship 
holds for shipments from interior 
points to the Atlantic Seaboard. 


LABOR costs were lower at Waterloo, 
Mason City, and Ottumwa than in 
Chicago. Farmers’ marketing expense 
was less, too. These things were bound 
to influence the established marketing 
machinery. 

Today, more than half of all the 
Federally inspected hogs move direct 
from farm to packer. About one-fourth 
of the cattle, 40 percent of the calves, 
and 36 percent of the sheep and lambs 
go the same route. 

The big packers are no longer strong 
competitors on the open market, say 
the commission companies. They 
stand on the side- [ Continued on page 58 
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The soft winter varieties are advancing, 
both in quality and growing methods 


By Lester Hartwig 


‘ 

| a SIR! We'll pay you three cents 
over market for every bushel you har- 
vest from that field. We want quality 
wheat and we’re willing to pay extra 
to get it!”’ 

The buyer for one of Missouri’s 
flour-milling companies made _ that 
statement frequently last summer 
while contracting for all the Missouri 
Early Premium Wheat available in his 
producing area. Why? Because it is a 
true, low-protein, soft wheat that can 
be milled into a high-grade flour that 
will produce the soft, tender dough 
demanded by quality-minded cake 
and pastry bakers. 

But not all that wheat is being 
milled. Much of it is going back into 
the ground this fall to produce next 
year’s crop. The milling company is 
one of several co-operating with the 
state agricultural experiment station 
and extension service this fall in en- 
couraging farmers to sow heavily of 
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the varieties that best meet their mill- 
ing needs. 

*“We know we'll be in a much better 
position to make good flour if we can 
buy the right kind of wheat,”’ a repre- 
sentative of the milling company said 
as he summed up his position. 


Missouri is the most westward of 
that belt of states producing soft red 
winter wheat, that extends eastward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. In most cases, 
fields are comparatively small and 
production costs high when compared 
with such highly mechanized wheat- 
growing regions as Kansas. From 
Missouri to Maryland and from Ken- 
tucky to Michigan, farmers have for 
years depended upon this golden grain 
as their cash crop. 

State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have brought out such 
varieties of soft red winter wheat as 





Fultz, Trumbull, Fulhio, Fulcaster, 
Nittany, Red May, Red Rock, Leap, 
Poole, Currell, and numerous others 
that have given varying degrees of suc- 
cess; and they are constantly striving 
for new types that will better meet the 
needs of farmers and millers. 

In 1937, the Federal Soft Wheat 
Laboratory was established at Woos- 
ter, Ohio, for the purpose of studying 
the various factors that constitute 
quality in soft red winter wheat and 
to develop methods for measuring 
them. This work is being carried on in 
co-operation with state research spe- 
cialists thruout the region. 


In RECENT years, too, millers have 
become more and more interested in 
quality improvement. This year in 
Missouri, for example, several organi- 
zations sent out portable machines to 
clean wheat for seed for farmers in 
their territories, a method proved suc- 
cessful in more eastern areas, particu- 
larly in Indiana. Other millers anc 
buyers this fall made clean seed avail- 
able almost at market prices. 

“One of the biggest problems in the 
development of a variety that will 
meet the state’s needs is the difference 
in the needs of our millers,” explained 
W. C. Etheridge, chairman of the de- 
partment of field crops at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. ““Some millers make 
cake and pastry flour, some manufac- 
ture bread flour, and others put out 
both. It’s hard to find a variety that 
will please them all. In fact, none will.” 


Variety control has become par- 
ticularly important in the western area 
of the soft winter wheat belt. Growth 
of Kawvale, a semihard wheat intro- 
duced. during the drought years, has 
spread rapidly, to the distress of soft- 
wheat millers. Being a good yielder, it 
is popular with many farmers, but 
almost to a man, millers of soft wheat 
object strenuously to it. 

In Missouri, millers built their repu- 
tations using such old stand-bys as 
Fultz, Michigan Wonder, and Ful- 
caster. The rapid spread of Kawvale 
made the purchase of desirable grains 
difficult. 

**We’ve been trying to do all we can 
to help the millers,” J. M. Poehlman, 
wheat breeder at the Missouri station 
claimed. “Several years ago we intro- 
duced Missouri Early Premium. It’s 
soft and yields reasonably well. Last 
fall, soft-wheat millers became inter- 
ested in quality with regard to variety. 
They took numerous samples and 
made complete milling and baking 
tests. Missouri Early Premium proved 
outstanding. From the standpoint ol 
milling and baking, it is equal to any 
soft wheat grown.”’ 

Missouri Early Premium doesn’t 
respond with the bumper yields that 
other varieties might in good years, 
but it does better under adverse con- 
ditions than most, [Continued on page 54 
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Don't Overlook Corn Silage 


Command farmers do not agree 
as to the value of corn silage as a feed 
for fattening cattle. One group holds 
the opinion that silage is too bulky and 
too low in digestive nutrients to feed to 
cattle which are being fattened for 
market, while another group claims 
that corn silage, if intelligently fed, is 
one of the most desirable feeds avail- 
able for beef production. Which of 
these two ideas occupies the mind of 
any particular farmer depends largely 
upon his objective in feeding beef 
cattle. 

Let us first consider the operator 
who does everything on a big scale. 
Having thousands of bushels of corn 
and oats to dispose of, he is likely to 
plan his cattle feeding so as to use as 
much grain as possible. Roughage has 
a small role in his feeding operations, 
for if he uses it extensively his cattle 
will consume less corn per head and 
more corn must be sold at the elevator 
for a lower price than he believes his 
cattle will pay him for it. Thus, he 
plans to feed as much grain as his 
cattle can utilize profitably and only 
as much roughage as will be needed 


to insure the grain’s being well di- 
gested. Such a plan of feeding calls for 
little if any silage, not because corn 
silage is not adapted to large-scale op- 
erations, but because its use in ap- 
preciable amounts necessarily limits 
the quantity of grain which a steer can 
use during a given period of heavy 
feeding. 

Take, on the other hand, the farmer 
who operates from 80 to 120 acres on 
which he keeps a few dairy cows, six 
to eight sows, perhaps a small flock of 
sheep, and 150 to 300 laying hens. 
If this man decides to feed a carload of 
cattle, his principal objective will not 
be to feed grain of which he is probably 
already short, but to utilize roughage, 
which without cattle would probably 
go to waste. In this situation corn si- 
lage is almost essential to a successful 
cattle feeding project, since a carload 
of cattle can be made ready for market 
on as little as seven or eight acres of 
good corn harvested and fed as silage. 


Bur neither of these situations is 
typical of the average Cornbelt cattle 
feeder. Such a feeder will have suf- 
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By R. R. Snapp 


University of Illinois 


ficient grain and dry roughage for 
the number of cattle which his labor 
supply and feeding equipment make 
advisable. The only arguments favor- 
ing silage in which he is interested are 
those which convince him that by 
feeding silage he can get his cattle 


fatter, sell them for a higher price and, 


consequently, make more money than 
he will if he feeds without it. Let us 
see if such arguments can be found. 


In SEVEN comparisons made at the 
Illinois Experiment Station between 
silage and non-silage rations for fatten- 
ing beef calves, larger daily gains were 
made by the silage-fed calves in five 
of the tests, while in the other two 
trials the calves whose roughage ra- 
tion was legume hay made slightly 
larger gains. Likewise, in three of four 
trials with two-year-old steers, the 
feecing of corn silage resulted in faster 
gains and a higher finish than were 
made without it. Thus, on the basis of 
these tests the odds are eight to three 
that cattle fed corn silage will outgain 
cattle which are denied this succulent, 
highly palatable [ Continued on page 64 


















Limit corn silage to six to eight pounds a head daily for calves, and to correspondingly larger amounts for older cattle 





Corn silage is on the blacklist of 
id too many cattle feeders. Used care- 
d fully, it's unexcelled as an eco- 


nomical feed for fattening cattle 
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ale goes by seasons. Ships 
and guns and airplanes come out of 
manufacturing establishments regard- 
less of weather, seasons, or time of day. 
A machine that has been destroyed by 
a monkey wrench tossed into its gears 
can be reproduced by mechanics work- 
ing in shifts, 24 hours per day and 
seven days per week if need be. But 
can a purebred cow be reproduced in 
that fashion were she destroyed in 
some way, say perhaps by a barn fire 
over her head? 

Now fireproofing the barn for con- 
tinued production can be done. And 
for the purely selfish reason of con- 
tinued cash income as well as for pro- 
duction for Defense, it should be done. 
So this year’s Fire Prevention Week 
and this year’s farm fire jfrevention 
methods are doubly important to: all 
of us, every man, woman, and child. 

Fire Prevention Week will be cele- 
brated in all farm communities Oc- 
tober 5 to 11. Fire departments will 
co-operate with local committees in 
showing ways to outwit flame. Press, 
radio, and the movies will announce 
when and where things will be going 
on. Plan to be there. Why? Well, as 
the insurance companies say, “‘You 
don’t have time to study prevention 
when a fire’s blazing.” By intelligent 
precautions against fire your chances 
of disaster can be reduced 90 percent 

-a nice addition to your insurance, 
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A year's crop goes up in smoke, a crop the nation needs and would have paid well for 


especially since it doesn’t cost 
you anything. 

A barn on somebody’s 
farm burnsevery 20 minutes, 
hour in and hour out, 24 
hours per day the year 
around. Those barns hold 
feed and stock; add up the 
loss and you'll see why De- 
fense heads are worried. The 
action of the saboteur throwing his 
firebrand could increase this loss ten- 
fold with little effort or risk on his part. 

One answer is a couple of hours’ 
cleanup of trash around buildings. An- 
other to be considered when remodel- 
ing or building new is the use of min- 
eral or steel siding, which, in addition 
to protection now, gives nearly main- 
tenance-free service for the future. So 
much for the outside. The average 


barn has the additional hazard of 


stored grain and hay inside which can 
either be carelessly or maliciously 
ignited or can ignite of and by them- 
selves if damp and unventilated. Fire- 
resistant construction at time of build- 
ing or its addition at any time is a 
simple solution. 


ConcRETE and masonry for ceil- 
ings, floors, and outer walls, and wood 
frame covered with mineral insulating 
sheets or panels on the inside provide 
fire barriers which at the very least 
give the farmer time to extinguish the 











Most farmers, surrounded 
by@finderbox materials 
remote from help, 
it; and they should. 
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Wherever you see a Fire Prevention poster you'll 
know there's a fame forum scheduled that can help 
you with your own safety problems on your farm 


beginning fire, or to get his stock out 
into the open before the fire gets out of 
control. Asbestos paper between dou- 
ble floors of mows will keep mow fires 
from dribbling down. 

A tight, fireproof or fire-resistant 
roof is another strong baffle, especially 
in case some near-by building catches 
fire. A leaky roof over a mow is a dis- 
tinct hazard, because damp or wet hay 
or grain is far too likely to create 
spontaneous ignition. 


Aut FRAME construction, whethe! 
barn or house, should have adequatt 
fire stops. The open spaces between 
studs create beautiful flues for a fire 
once it gets started. This space be- 
tween studs should be completel) 
closed both top and bottom, and in 
addition there should be a crosspiece 
the full width of the studding halfway 
between the base plate and ceiling 
plate to stop draft. Even tho it means 
tearing off a course of interior wall 
boarding to nail [ Continued on page OV 
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Moopern WAR is a battle for materials. 
To check the life-giving flow of mate- 
rials, British warships ring the Euro- 
pean continent while German bombers 
and submarines encircle Britain. 

Beyond comparison, the most vital of materials is 
food. Unlike steel or copper, aluminum or rubber, food 
has no substitutes. We have it or we do not have it. 
With it, all things are possible. Without it, tanks and 
planes can give no security. If the defense of America is 
to be certain, food for 130,000,000 Americans, and those 
who stand with us, must come regularly to market. 


Today, as always, the production of that food is the 
task of American farmers. Today, more than ever, 
American farmers are relying on the farm equipment 
industry to provide them with the mechanized tools of 
agriculture. For, while the need for farm products rises, 
the supply of farm labor constantly dwindles as men 






are diverted to the Armed Services and the factories. 

This Company and the industry of which it is a part 
have the factories, the trained employes, the engineer- 
ing skill, and the distributing organizations to get 
these vital tools to the farmers of America where they 
need them and when they need them—swubject only to 
the allocation of materials. 

Swords are beaten into plowshares when peace fol- 
lows war. Today, throughout the world, plowshares 
are beaten into swords...In America, the greatest 
food-producing couatry in the world, it is well to 
consider that PLOWSHARES ARE SWORDS! 
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President 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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“He was tlabbergasted 
by the POWER of 


NITRO EXPRESS!" 









“Maybe he was some punkins hunting rhinos 
in Tanganyika, but that dude sure looked 
funny to me. He’s lugging a queer gun with 
shells that don’t pack near enough wallop. 
“So out we go after jackrabbits. He’s telling 
me about his special shells. ‘Me—I’m shoot- 
ing an extra special kind of shell, too—Nitro 
Express,’ I says. And my shells did some 
work that had this dude flabbergasted. 
“Next day he wants to try for pheasants. He 
got one that day—but I got my limit. 

“Then we try the pot hole country for ducks. 
I get my limit; he gets half his. ‘You must 
have to pay a lot for shells with a wallop like 
Nitro Express,’ says he. ‘Listen,’ I says, ‘these 
shells don’t cost no more than any other heavy 
load.’ That night we drive into town, and this 
feller buys a Remington Sportsman auto- 
loader and a case of Nitro Express shells.” 


* * * 


You don’t have to be a ballistics expert 
to recognize the increase in power, range 
and wallop when you shoot “Nitro Ex- 
press” shells. They have exclusive fea- 
tures no other make of shells can offer. 
First is Kleanbore priming to protect 
your barrel against rust and corrosion. 
The exclusive Wet-Proof process makes 
them really waterproof. The green cor- 
rugated shell body makes them easier to 
handle—gives them greater strength. 
Write us for free literature. Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Remington, 


Nitro Express, Kieanbore, Wet-Proof and Sportsman 
are Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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The Brokaw Chapter’s 
House. Built of fieldstone 
by Future Farmer labor, it is 
the only one of its kind 


In the attractive interior > 
there is plenty of space for 
games or roughhousing. 
And there's nothirg fragile! 


Nosopy appreciates lunch hour more 
than the average high-school boy. Aside 
from the fact that you grow pretty hungry 
by noon, lunchtime is the only recess long 
enough to get anything accomplished in 
the way of games and general good times. 
Too often, tho, lack of space and facilities 
for recreation have made lunchtime a peri- 
od of aimless shuffling around the cor- 
ridors or of subjecting townsfolk to a series 
of hair-raising pranks. 

Clarinda, Iowa, had this problem until 
quite recently—and had it bad. For years 
the lack of a recreation center for rural 
students in the local high school had been 
worrying parents, school board, and stu- 
dents alike. There were lots of bright 
ideas, but none bright enough to be the 
final answer—that is, until a year ago last 
summer. Neil Johnston, one of the two 
vocational agriculture instructors at the 
school, was riding herd on a gang of senior 
F.F.A. students on their annual trip when 
he called a halt in front of a fieldstone 
shelter house in one of Minnesota’s parks. 
“Why not build one at home?” 


THE idea sounded good to the school 
board when they got back, so with the 
board’s approval, 60-odd vo-ag students 
got to work. A site on the south side of the 
school grounds was convenient, the blue- 
prints were architecturally O.K., and the 
financial program sound, All they had to 
clo was build it. 

The general construction contracts for 
materials, masonry, plumbing, and heat- 
ing were let to local contractors in August, 
but it was not until after the start of the 
school year that actual construction began. 
A schedule was worked out permitting the 
60 boys to work in shifts during the school 
day; the foundations were dug, forms built, 
and the cement mixed and poured. 

And then came the problem of deliver- 
ing rocks for the side-wall construction. It 
is doubtful if there is a farmer, coon hunt- 
er, or timberman in Page County who was 
not questioned by an F.F.A. member as 
to the best source of rocks in the com- 
munity. Sure, they found plenty of rocks— 








but their location called for hours of care- 
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Open House—for 





the F.F.A. 
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ful planning and back-breaking labor to 
get them to town. In one case where rocks 
were found nearly a mile up the bed of a 
dry creek, the local implement dealer 
came to the rescue by loaning the boys a 
tractor and trailer to snake the rocks down 
to the road where they could be loaded on 
trucks. Another batch of particularly good 
rocks was found a half mile from the road. 
That little problem was solved by the 
freshmen boys’ going out en masse one 
evening and lugging them one by one 
down to the truck. Under the supervision 
of the local stonemason the rocks were 
expertly broken without the loss of a 
finger or toe! 


Waxts were made 10 inches thick. The 
outer six inches are of stone held in bond 
by rich cement, and the inner four inches 
are of hard-burned tile. The tiles were 
originally eight inches thick, but were 
broken in the middle to make two each. 
This also made a rough edge which made 
a firm bond with the concrete in the center 
of the wall. 

The carpentry work under the direction 
of Ralph Maddox, the other instructor, was 
another big job handled by some 45 of the 
boys. Without previous experience, they 
dug in on this work; and the fact that it 
progressed so rapidly and with a minimum 
of mistakes and waste of materials is 
credited 100 percent to the excellent 
supervision and the spirit of the boys. 

Finished and dedicated early this year, 
the main recreation room is approximately 
22 by 33 feet. With a large stone fireplace 
located on the east side, this room provides 
ample space for ping-pong tables, shuffle- 
board courts, community and_ business 
gatherings. In addition to the recreation 
room, a badly needed finish room for the 
Industrial Arts classes has also been in- 
corporated in the west end of the building 

By definitely establishing a permanent 
center for the rural people of the com- 
munity, this project has rightfully been 
dedicated to rural youth—to their aims 
and ambitions. What’s more, they’re hav- 
ing a darned good time playing ping-pong 
and shuffleboard every noon!—F. Ross 
























| was mighty lacky whew / 
Gor boodyeds on tmy tractor 


THAT OPEN CENTER seir-cLEANING TREAD GIVES YOU EVERY- 
THING A MAN COULD WANT IN A TRACTOR TIRE 





LMOST everybody wants rub- 
LY ber tires on tractors these days. 
But the smart man wants some- 
thing more. 


He wants the kind of tires that 
give him the mest work and the 
most comfort from his tractor under 








all working conditions, 


CENTER TREAD 
or woo? aor 





And don’t let anybody fool you, 
the kind of tire — the tread it has — 
makes a big difference. 


Going to work, you want a tread that’s 
smooth riding, even on concrete high- 
ways. And those big husky lugs on a 
Goodyear Sure-Grip are even-length 
and even-spaced—and because it’s an 
open center tread, it is flexible enough 
to roll without a jolt. 


On the job, you want a tread that pulls 
smoothly against the earth without 
cutting it up in chunks. And that means 


THE GREATEST NAME 





a self-cleaning tread with separate uni- 
form lugs—each one able to penetrate 
sharp and clean —and come out the 
same way with minimum disturbance 
of the soil. 


In wet going, when grass is slippery or 
in low muddy spots — you want an 
open center self-cleaning tread with 
no “mud traps” — no pockets where 
earth can pack and fill up smooth, 


And finally, you want a tread that will 
back up—deliver real pulling power 


going backward or 
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forward. And believe it or not, farmers 
have found that some kinds of tires fall 
down on this simple-sounding job. 


So the man who has Goodyear Sure- 
Grips on his tractor is lucky—whether 
he picked them out for a change-over, 
or asked for them when he bought his 


tractor new. 


If you have Goodyears on your tractor 
now—you can check the four points 
mentioned here and find out for your- 
self how right they are. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PROVED THEIR WORTH 


“MY BARN was built in 1902; the roof has lasted 38 years. The 
depreciation per year is exceptionally small. In winter the barn is 
warm and the Red Cedar Shingles insulate better than any roofing 
I have ever used on other buildings. I heartily recommend Red 
Cedar Shingles to any farmer interested in economical roofing.” 


(signed) 
C. W. RANDOL 
R. F. D. 3, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Write for your copy of Extension Bulletin 
No. 540—‘Red Cedar Shingles on Farm 
Buildings.”” Free on request. Address Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., or Vancouver, Canada, 







Protect and Insulate 
LIKE FEATHERS ON A BIRD with... 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY LUMBER DEALERS 














Checkup on Neighbors 


[ Continued from page 12 








town, were ready to move. Then came the 
high line—and a Brothers revolution. For 
about $4,000 in building materials, labor, 
and equipment, they now enjoy acomplete- 
ly insulated house, comfortably heate 
with a forced-draft furnace, having an up- 
stairs and downstairs bathroom and 
bright modern kitchen that would make 
any homemaker’s mouth water: electri 
stove, refrigerator, easy-height sink wit! 
flanking linoleum work surfaces and plent: 
of cupboards. Mr. Brothers, busy with his 
accounts the day we stopped, and Mrs 
Brothers, enthusiastic about her gardening 
and prize-winning landscaping, looked as 
tho that house in town (their son-in-lay 
lives there now) wasn’t much temptatior 

3. The $6,500 house and $1,200 barn 
shown here were built in Boone County, 
Indiana, by a “city farmer”—well, almost 
This year, the Byron Gilberts came bac! 
from their contracting and real-estat 
business in Chicago to the farm where Mrs 
Gilbert was raised as a girl. They moved 
the old homestead back, wrecked it, and 
used the salvage lumber for the new home 
and the barn. 

4. A kitchen—and a home for that 
mattei—to take your breath away is wh 
my good wife called Howard Myers 
$3,600 worth of remodeling on the old 
Indiana (Putnam County) homestead he 
took over several years ago. A basement 
had to go in for a heating plant; the 10- 
foot ceilings had to be lowered downstairs; 
varnished woodwork required painting 
(white). The big, old kitchen has been 
divided by the breakfast bar at lower right, 
making a foods-preparation center in one 
half and a dinette in the other; and the 
room has been completely finished in dark- 
blue linoleum with a red inlay on floor and 
work surfaces, chromium trim, white 
enamel, and short Venetians. But where 
she could, Mrs. Myers retained the charm 
of the old place: ruby glass still lights the 
front door transom, the century-old brick 
and ornate framing around doors and win- 
dows say, “‘Modernized with care!” 

5. Carl Nosker’s little white house is a 
“second house on the farm”; Car] and his 
Dad farm their dairy 80 together. The 
Noskers, shown in their compact, modern 
kitchen, were doubtful whether the five- 
room, $3,400 house (farm labor used) was 
eligible because it was built four years ago, 
but the numerous improvements added by 
Carl as field work permitted saved their 
bacon and made it a remodeling and 
building entry. 

6. Cleve Kissick’s home near Chillicothe, 
Missouri, is a perfect demonstration of big 
benefits from a little remodeling. Mrs 
Kissick wanted a handier kitchen, so she 
tore the shelves out of an old pantry, put 
in a sink with linoleum work surfaces and 
cupboards, painted the old linoleum on the 
floor to match, and put a small window in 
the south pantry wall over the sink. Now 
she can watch both the drive and service 
area from the foods-preparation center, 
made handier by plenty of plug-ins for 
electrical equipment. Cleve is sold on the 
pump because it gives him an extra divi- 
dend for the barn and poultry yard. 

7. Greenwood Farm in Montgomery 


County, Indiana, is really a pioneer pro)- 
| 























































ect, the new barn the first fruit of a de- a 


termination on the part of Owner Ear! 
Smith to make a go of it on his new place 
after farming a small acreage of his own 
and a rented acreage for years. His 52 new 
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acres of woods and plowland, plus another 
rented acreage, haven’t given a plussage of 
time, but he’s managed the $800 main 
barn (24 by 32 feet) with its implement 
drive and side crib. Framing was from a 
tumbledown barn back in the woods. 

8. Alex Paulson near Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, is sold to the hilt on confinement hog- 
ging; the 24-by-60-foot house he’s working 
on here will house 20 brood sows in six-by- 

10 pens, will be adaptable to 175 feeding 
pigs using 14-foot concrete aprons built on 
either side of the house. ‘‘No pasture,”’ says 
Alex; and estimates that, using farm labor, 
the bill hit $900. 

9. Along the highways near Springfield, 
Illinois, stand many stately old houses of 
the middle 1800’s, houses that may have 
seen Lincoln as he jogged along on country 
circuit. Last winter Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Kennedy retreated to a single upstairs 
room in one of those old houses, tore up 
the remaining rooms, and went to work on 
a brand new kitchen, a bathroom, a 
paneled study, a built-on garage, a heating 
plant, and water system. An amateur elec- 
trician and cabinet maker, Mr. Kennedy 
nevertheless found spring planting crowd- 
ing him plenty before he got thru. The 
cost estimate is $3,000 on an almost com- 
plete remodeling and room rearrangement, 
and just a glance at Mrs. Kennedy in her 
efficient work center is proof that they got 
their money’s worth. 

10. John Ruesink of Lenawee County, 
Michigan, feels he has a battery of Contest 
winners in the laminated-rafter turkey 
brooder and range houses he uses to care 
for his 2,000 birds. They cost approximate- 
ly $55 apiece. 

11. Ralph Glynn of Webberville, Michi- 
gan, a general farmer and SCS committee 
man, put his faith in home-sawed lumber, 
used only $1,200 worth of yard lumber and 
roofing on this big (36 by 60) general- 
purpose barn, in which he has incorporated 
several novel arrangement ideas developed 
over years of farming. 

12. Another native-sawed job is that of 
Charles Hagaman, Chillicothe, Missouri, 
but here all dimension lumber and siding 
were purchased—$1,400 for a horse and 
dairy barn of 36 by 46 feet. 

13. Sheet steel over a native framing of 
[llinois white oak has given Dairy and 
Farm Operator W. S. Ridgly a stout, 
attention-getting combination sale and 
hog barn for his [ Continued on page 46 
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“| don't suppose you know any- 
thing about a long-distance call 





to Clark Gable in Hollywood!" 
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Farmers seem to use one word 
more than any other about this 


fine, INSULATED Engine Oil... 


FATHER AND SON AGREE! H. A. Grelle JUST CAN'T BE BEAT! 


of Austin, Texas, says he has 
gotten good service and excel- 
lent results from this dependable 
lubricant. Starting in to farm with 
his father, Eugene Grelle is using 
this oil in his own new tractor. 


Because it’s Insulated it 
protects your engine and saves 
you money. Farmers prove it! 


Yes sir, farmers keep telling us it’s a 
dependable oil—the very thing we 
worked so hard on and got into this 
fine, Insulated Texaco Motor Oil. 
See that word Insulated? That 
means this oil is protected—so that 
you won’t have varnish forming on 
your pistons. 


Buy Insulated Texaco Motor Oil in 30 and 
55 gallon drums, 5 gallon Porpails, 1 and 5 
quart sealed cans. The Porpail is a sturdy 
utility pail good for many years of service. 
Your Texaco Dealer or your Texaco 





PROVING ECONOMICAL! That's what 
Walter Koenig of Cuero, Texas, 
says about Insulated Texaco Mo- 
tor Oil. He operates 120 hours 
between drains and finds it mighty 
dependable in all weather. 


Geis of Hitchcock, Okla., who 

harvests and plows 375 acres. 

Free from carbon and sludge . . 

oil consumption very satisfactory 
. a dependable \ubricant. 


Salesman stop by, or—see your Texaco Dealer 


Tank Truck Salesman will help you . . . and 
tell you more about MARFAK, the chassis 
lubricant that sticks to its job; Texaco 
Crystalite and the famous Texaco Sky 
Chief and Fire-Chief Gasolines. 


INSULATED TEXACO MOTOR 
OIL KEEPS YOUR TRACTOR ON 
THE JOB... MORE WORK-HOURS 
IN EVERY QUART... FEWER LAY- 
OFFS...LOWER OPERATING COSTS 
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DOES ALL HIS OWN REPAIR WORK... 
So Elzy D. Hart of Frisco, Texas, 
can say from experience that his 
pistons and rings are always clean 
and free from varnish. That's 
why he thinks it’s a downright 
dependable engine oil! 


So says Ezra 


a 
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Then too because this good oil is 


Fur-fur-al refined, all the harmful, 
wasteful impurities are taken out. 
So that you won’t have a lot of sludge 
and hard carbon. So that you can 
keep going all season without serious 
breakdowns and expensive repairs 
caused by oil failures. 


That’s what we mean by depend- 


able! Insulated Texaco Motor Oil 
stands up—helps you save money— 
on oil, on fuel, on repairs, on upkeep. 


Stock up and save! Have your Texaco Truck 





TUNE IN FRED ALLEN —TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO TUNE IN FRED ALLEN IN THE FULL-HOUR 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE PROGRAM—EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT—COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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AS HANDY 


INSULITE FITS 
THOSE DAILY FARM 
REPAIR JOBS ~ 


** | 

Repairing Barns 

For repairing barns—or 

building new ones, of course 

—you'll find Insulite prod- 

ucts just the thing. Insulite 

products insulate as they 
build — thus giving you a 

plus value. 

Modernizing 
Interiors 


Insulite is ideal for refin- 
ishing interiors. Insulite 
gives a beautiful interior 
finish to living, dining, bed 
or bath rooms. Insulite 
eliminates necessity for 
further decoration and 
insulates at the same time. 
Use Insulite to build new 
rooms from waste attic or 
basement space. 


Repairing 
Laying Houses 


Insulite in the walls and 
ceilings of laying houses 
more than pays for it- 
self—the effective insu- 
lation keeps chickens 
warm, comfortable, 
healthy, with greater 
egg production, espe- 
cially in the months 
when prices are high. 


WH5aATEVER you build or what- 
ever you repair, Insulite, the orig- 
inal wood fibre insulating board, 
fits the job. It is the time-saving 
board made in the right sizes and 
the right widths with both struc- 
tural strength and insulating value 
—a wall without cracks or knot- 
holes, a wall that is wind-proof 
and decay-proof. 

Anyone who car drive a nail can 
build or repair with Insulite. The 
large sheets make application quick 
and easy. 

Before you go to town tomorrow 
check up on the repair jobs you 
need to do around the place, then 
see your dealer about a supply of 
Insulite to keep on hand. 


INSULITES 


Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company 


The Original Wood Fibre Structural Insulating Board 


INSULITE 
Dept. SF10, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me the free booklet checked below: 
0 ‘More Profits on the Farm"’ —) “‘Home Improving” 


Address... 


City 
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A Kansas flock pays 


Last fall Roger Blanchard of Benning- 
ton, Kansas, reached a sound conclusion: 
that while special equipment for handling 
sheep is not absolutely necessary, its use 
means dollar dividends in convenient and 
efficient flock management. He’d noticed 
that sheepmen who had such equipment 
claimed reduced lamb losses and quicker 
growth and fattening, season in and season 
out. 

His first step was a visit to Kansas State 
College where he asked Walter G. Ward 
and E. D. Warner, extension architects, to 
help him with plans for a lambing shed 
that would handle a flock of 500 ewes— 
a building with approximately 8,000 feet 
of floor space and complete with the 
necessary fittings. 

When the plan was accepted and the 
shed up, Blanchard had one of the best 
sheep-producing units in the state. Its use 
during the 1941 lambing season brought a 
dividend of 517 fine lambs from 485 ewes. 

The frame building measures 44 by 180 
feet with a tight, wood-shingled roof. A 
wide feed alley runs down the center full 
length, lined with hay racks which may be 
taken out to make way for hinged panels 
for temporary lambing pens at one end. 
Provision is made for dividing the entire 
length into four large pens as desired. 

Overhead there is loft flooring the full 


SECTION 


returned Blanc 


hard 517 lambs from 485 ewes 


nvestment 


building | 
y J. W- scheel 


length of the shed and ample hay storage 

On the first floor is a comfortable bun! 
room for the man on duty during lambi: 
an insulated, plastered, heated room co 
fortably furnished with chairs, a table, b: 
and radio. Just across the alley is 
grains-storage room. 

Thruout, the shed is wired for lights and 
convenience outlets, and an electric pump 
takes fresh water from a well in the cente1 
of the building. 

The total cost, including all equipment, 
materials, and labor came to approximate- 
ly $3,000, or a first-year investment of six 
dollars per ewe. The building measures up 
in this and other ways to the standards set 
by farm-structures experts everywhere. 
Sixteen square feet of floor space per ma- 
ture animal is recommended; the Blanch- 
ard shed has it. Trough and rack space 
of 15 to 18 inches per sheep is given as 
ideal; Blanchard has provided it. Four- 
foot hinged panels are generally conceded 
to be the best pen dividers by the experts 
and they’re in this Kansas unit. Feed stor- 
age on the spot without laborious lugging 
from another building is another way in 
which the Blanchard unit meets specifica- 
tions of the agricultural engineers, to say 
nothing of that shepherd’s room. All in all, 
the reason for the 1.07 lambs per ewe last 
season isn’t particularly hard to see. END 


Left: The general barn-framing plan—44 
feet in width. The mow is floored for hay 
storage. Below: This layout shows good plan- 
ning; the half nearest attendant’s room can 
be penned off easily for protected lambing 
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-2-3 ! MILDER, 
ETTER-TASTING SMOKES 


1. “No-bite” treated ——2. “Crimp cut—3. Cooler-burning 






















“Such cool, mild pipe-smokes” “Trouble-free, trim rolling” | 
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RICH TASTE 
AND FRAGRANCE 
WITHOUT BITE — You : 
BET THATS PRINCE ALBERT. Wie 
FREE, EASY-DRAWIN’, ” 
TOO_AND PA. STAYS \? , 
LIT{ SMOKES SO PA 4 
COOL, SO MiLD ! Re S44 










LIKE THE RA. CRIMP 
CuT FOR FAST, 
EASY, NO-WASTE 
ROLLIN. AND WHAT 
FULL, RICH TASTE, 
YET SO COOL, 
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R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


in recent laboratory 
“smoking bow!” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


86 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested... 
coolest of all! 


pipefuls of fragrant 7 fine roll-your-own 
tobacco in every cigarettes in every 
handy tin of Prince Albert handy tin of Prince Albert 


JPRINCE JUIBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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LET A 


? DAYTON 


JET PUMP 
MAKE THE WATER 
DO THE RUNNING 


> You can eliminate back- 
breaking pumping. lifting 
and carrying water by 
installing a DAYTON Jet 
Type deep well pump 
and let the water do the 
running. Dayton Jet 
* Pumps have one moving 
part, are quiet, and have 
no belts, pulleys, gears 
) \\ or springs. Capacities 
f" from 210 to 750 gals. per 
¢: _ hour, The Dayton Line 
ok “ also includes shallow 
\ ’ and deep well models, 

, cellar drainers and water 
softeners. Mail coupon 
re for descriptive booklet. 












Manufac- 
turers of 
| ath Automatic 
Electric 
Water 
Systems 









The Dayton Pump & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. SF-10, Dayton, Ohio 
Send Booklet on Dayton Water Systems. 


NAME. 
RFD & Box No.___ 
CITY. STATE 


DAYTON 


THE LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 























STEWART cLIPMASTER 


New anti-friction tension control assures perfect 
tension between blades for cooler, lighter running — 
faster, easier clipping. M:.kes blades stay sharp longer. 
Exclusive Stewart design ball-bearing motor is air 
cooled and entirely encased in the insulated EASY- 
GRIP handle that is barely two inches in diameter. 
Completely insulated—no ground wire required. — 
fastest clipping, — running, ae te-coomtnnes 

for cows, horses. mules, etc. A $25 value for $19.95 
complete. Slightly ? higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts. 
Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer's or send 
$1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send for FREE catal 

of Stewart electric and hand-power Clippin ant 
Shearing machines. —— ~ gon eon by hi 
how = Com 











TURN TIMBER INTO CASH 


WITTE LOG Saws 


Start a wood sawin 
business. Get steady cash clearing land, 
cutting firewood. 
40 co a day on a little cheap fuel. 
Make Ties, Fence Posts, ~~ = Butts, 
ete. — table engine other 
ing power jobs. Low factory price. Easy terms. 
ENGINES —Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Distillate. Size and d style for 
ery need, 3to 10 H. P. Enclosed; Onings 
Roller — , power costs. Wit 
catalog. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1617 Oakiand Ave. Kansas City. Mo. 
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So JOHNNY shot out a window in the 
hog house, did he? Well, you’re probably 
right; he does need a spanking, and right 
away. One thing you won’t need right 
away, tho, is a wad of cash for a new pane 
—not if you have some glass cloth handy. 
Class cloth. You’ve seen it—a strong 
fabric resembling canvas that lets thru a 
soft, non-glare light. You can cut it with 
scissors, but it’s so tough it will withstand 
blows that would break glass, and only a 
real he-man can rip it by hand. That light 
it lets thru is the important thing about 
it; it contains the purifying, vitamin-mak- 
ing ultra-violet rays of sunlight which are 
almost completely stopped by ordinary 
window giass. It’s cheap and it’s practical. 
But let’s get back to the hog-house win- 
dow. Instead of plugging it up with an old 
rag, do this: Remove all the shards of glass 
from the sash, tack a rectangle of glass 





cloth over the outside of the opening, and 
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passing more healthful ultra-violet rays than regular window glass 





Enjoy More “Glassed-in” Comfort 


You can do it with glass substitutes, inexpensive, easily worked, and 


By Hi Sibley 


cover the edges with three- 
eighths-inch cotton binding or 
adhesive tape. The result? It stops 
the cold air and lets in the light 
as well as any window pane. For 
greater tightness and perma- 
nence, wood battens can be used 
instead of the binding tape. Inci- 
dentally, you’d better use copper 
or galvanized tacks to avoid rust 
stains around the edges. 


0; COURSE, repairing broken 
windows isn’t the only use for 
this substance. You can use it to 
“glass in” a sleeping porch (by 
tacking it to window sashes and 
putting them in just like glass 
windows); you can make a “sun 
porch” into a real SUN porch 
by letting in the ultra-violet; and, 
probably most important, use it 
to give more light in the barn. 
Stock kept in a dark barn often 
suffers considerably when sud- 
denly exposed to blinding snow 
glare. Too, hens benefit from the 
ultra-violet, as any county agent 
will tell you. On service build- 
ings, it is simplest just to tack the 
cloth to the window openings 
without using sashes, tho sashes 
are advisable wherever you 
might want to remove the 
window. 

Another material, ‘‘wire 
glass,” is even more suitable for 
many uses because it is more 
transparent than glass cloth. A 
storm door, for instance, can be 
made by putting wire glass over 
both sides of a screen door, leav- 
ing a non-conducting, dead-air 
space between. The door should 
fit snugly and be equipped with 
weather strip. 


Wire glass improves a cold- 
frame because of its light weight 
—a woman or child can handle 
the sash easily. Frames should be 
mortised at the corners and joints secured 
with galvanized screws and casein glue. 
The wire glass is put on with copper or 
galvanized tacks, and all edges but the 
bottom are covered with light battens. 
The bottom edge is left without batten 
for rain-water drainage. Skylights for any 
room may be made similarly, tho with 
a somewhat greater pitch to take care of 
snow loads. 

Understand, glass cloth and wire cloth 
aren’t cure-alls—they aren’t permanent 
substitutes for glass, tho they will do a 
pretty good job for several years. The 
big things to remember about them are 
their cheapness and convenience. Glass 
cloth costs about a third as much as regular 
window glass and is no trouble to put in. 
Wire glass costs a little more, but more 
than makes up the difference in labor in- 
volved. So think it over—when you’re thru 
with Johnny! END 
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| Boosted Hog Profits 35: 
Yet Cut Mixed Feed Cost ‘0:0: 


MoorMan Dealer Showed Me How!” 
Says Clarence Thorsen of Illinois 


R. THORSEN’S experience is by no means 

exceptional. Thousands of others enthusias- 
tically acknowledge that a MoorMan dealer’s ad- 
vice had set them straight on mineral feeding— 
helped them to cut mixed feed costs anywhere from 
$5 to $20 a ton and, at the same time, increased 
profits amazingly. 

Many of these farmers had tried mineral feeding 
with indifferent success. The MoorMan dealer’s 
simple demonstration showed them why it is not 
enough merely to feed minerals but, to feed the 
right number and kind of minerals, mixed in the 
right proportions. It was easy then to understand 
how MoorMan’s Minerals and Concentrates correct 
diet deficiencies found in many present day farm 
rations thus helping produce the bigger, faster gains, 
finer finish and earlier marketing that means top 
prices and top profits. 

All these qualities are insured by MoorMan’s ex- 
perience of over 50 years, backed by constant study, 
scientific research and practical feeding tests on 
one of America’s finest experimental farms. Why 
not learn these invaluable facts at once? It puts 
you under no obligation to call in the MoorMan 
dealer. Mail the coupon if you don’t know how to 
reach him. 


Advertising Gifts 


To Regular MoorMan Customers 


Under MoorMan’s unique ad- 
vertising plan, over 100 useful 
gifts are available to our cus- 
tomers at no extra cost. Tools, 
utensils, dishes and many other 
invaluable articles are included. 
Mail coupon for complete plan. 
No obligation. 


- aT; , 
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A Hog is Only What You Feed It OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN 
The diagram at the right shows the ap- 
proximate proportions of water, fat, pro- W | TH FA R M EX P E R i E N Cc E 


tein and minerals in a hog. An average 
100-Ib. pig i % " : , 
—(3) is the. pe yt lg Men, 25 to 55 years, with knowledge of feeds and 
minerals. The hog can get these alls feeding, will find an unusual opportunity with 
ments only through its feed! Rations MoorMan’s. Service and sales work of a perma- 
commonly used on Midwestern reser sup- nent, full time nature. Must have car. Earn while 
ply plenty of everything else, but are often | Fait —_ Thorough training. Mail coupon for 
sadly deficient in certain minerals. That’s = a. 
why it’s so important for every farmer to 

fully informed about the MoorMan 
feeding plan which supplies all mineral be ie 
needs with scientific exactness. Mail the 7 % MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. P-10, Quincy, Ill. 
coupon TODAY. I am interested in subjects checked below. Please 


rush me complete information. 
O MoorMan Feeding Plan © Advertising Gift 


. Mineral Feeds Plan () Opportunity as MoorMan Dealer 
MoorMans . 4 | 
Address or R.F.D 


Concentrates 
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Never too busy to be 
Good Neighbors 


Therz are a lot of workers in the Bell System — about 350,000 
of them. That’s a big family and it likes to be a friendly kind 
of family. 

Whether it be the installer in the house, the people in our 
offices, the operators or the lineman on the roadside helping to 
rescue a stray kitten for a worried youngster, telephone workers 
are close to the public and the tradition of the job is helpfulness. 

Even in these days when the needs of defense place sudden 
and increasing demands on telephone workers, they are never 


too busy to be good neighbors. 


Bell Telephone System 


“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N.B.C. 
Red Network, 8 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 







Said Willkie in a radio address July 4, 
1941: “Liberty, like all doctrines, must b: 
an expanding doctrine. It must be con- 
stantly searching out for new areas, o1 
else it will die.” 

Comments Dr. George Gallup’s Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion: “A sur- 
vey shows that Willkie has indeed lost a 
number of previous backers, but in general 
the figures show that he has gained quite 
as much or even more approval with 
some as he has lost with others.”’ 























Question 4: Do you think the United States 
should go to war with Japan, if that is the only 
way to keep Japan from taking British, 
French, and Dutch possessions in the Pacific? 












The Answer: 









No 
Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers 42% 40% 18% 
Midwest Farmers 38 44 18 
Other Farmers 45 37 18 









In this struggle, peculiarly enough, 
Japan—the principal Asiatic power en- 
gaged in it—still occupies a twilight zone, 
and altho she prides herself on having 
precipitated the struggle for a “new order 
in the world” and in pursuit of it joined the 
totalitarian powers of Europe, there is still 
a faint hope that for her the die is not yet 
cast beyond revocation. Whether it will 
be thus cast or not, reports the New York 
Times, depends to a large extent on the 
skill, foresight, and determination of one 
man—Prince Fumimaro Konoye, who has 
just become Japan’s prime minister for the 
third time. 

Now the most popular statesman in 
Japan has a difficult political job ahead of 
him. First, he must bring about a favorable 
settlement in China as quickly as possible. 
Second, he must unite the dissident and 
disorganized old political parties of Japan 
into what he calls “‘a strong national and 
political structure.” He must, too, some 
observers feel, meet the problem of dis- 
ciplining the army which in three years 
has “developed practically unbreakable 
habits of willfullness.”” And all this while 
faced with an increasing tough-minded 
United States and Britain and a Russia 
that has always been unfriendly. END 
































































“I'm not scolding you, dear—I just 
want to know how you did it” 



















The New Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


Mary Martin smiles for her public. She's doing 


fine now in Paramount's “New York Town 


Here Comes Mr. Jordan (Columbia): 
This is an excellent comedy about a man 
who died before his time, and of his strug- 
gles to find a suitable body so he can re- 
turn to earth and win the world’s heavy- 
weight championship. Bob Montgomery 
is the dead boxer, and Claude Rains, “‘Mr. 
Jordan,” the Chief Dispatcher of Heavenly 
Messengers who is called in to solve the 
problem. Bob does return to earth, inci- 
dentally solving a murder mystery. 

What makes this picture good comedy 
rather than impious farce is that there is 
no hokum in it—all the characters appear 
as flesh and blood and take themselves 
quite seriously. Some may object on re- 
ligious grounds, but we (and the Hays 
office) thought it was pretty good fun. 
Twenty miles. * 


Life Begins for Andy Hardy (M-G- 
M): Well, he’s out of high school. Papa 
Hardy wants him to be a lawyer, but Andy 
thinks a try at a job in New York should 
come first. Once there, Judy Garland, a 
down-and-out young man, a glamour-puss 
telephone operator, and unemployment 
combine to give more basis than usual for 
Mr. Rooney’s bewildered expression. 

Life Begins is something new in that it 
takes the principal characters of the series 
out of the customary cozy family atmos- 
phere and plunks them down on their own. 
Che result, we are bound to say, lacks some 
of the charm of earlier Hardy adventures, 
but it’s still good. Fifteen miles. * 


Law of the Tropics (Warner Bros.): This 
month’s entry in the back-to-the-tropics 
omnibus is one of those movies where 
everything goes along fine for a while, and 
then, instead of coming to an ending, just 
stops. You can’t help wondering whether 
they ran out of film or the author died half- 
way thru the script. Otherwise it’s an 
average to good story about Jeffrey Lynn 
ona rubber plantation and Connie Bennett 
being chased by the cops. Ten miles. * 


*Worth going that far to see. 


['WENTY-MILE CLUB: The Shepherd of 
the Hills, Rage in Heaven, Out of the Fog, I 
Wanted Wings, The Reluctant Dragon, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, The Little Foxes. 










HARRY NEEDS A LAXATIVE; but he’s gota 
tough day at the office and he doesn’t 
want anything to interfere with work. 

So he puts off taking a laxative, puts 
off getting badly needed relief! 


work for Harry 





HARRY CAN'T ADD two and two. He gives 
the wrong answers, gets in wrong; of 
course, he has an excuse. 

But who cares if a fellow is suffering 
from constipation and a headache? 








“Easy does it” for Jim 


























JIM NEEDS A LAXATIVE; he’s got a big 
day’s work ahead, too. 

But Jim never puts off till tonight the 
laxative he should take this morning. 
Speedy Sal Hepatica for him! 


JIM FEELS MORE like himself within an 
hour. Sal Hepatica acts gently, thor- 
oughly, quickly. 

He hasagood day. Home from the office, 
he’s ready to take his wife out stepping. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take sccedéy Sal Hepatica 


ON’T PuT OFF taking a laxative just 
because you're all dated-up. Take 
speedy Sal Hepatica. 

Within an hour usually you’re relieved 
... gently and thoroughly. Sal Hepatica 
acts in a natural way, by attracting 
helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal tract; 
acts without discomfort or griping. 


No wonder 3 out of 5 doctors, recently 
interviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica. 


More than a larative, this sparkling 
saline gives decided help in counteract- 


* 
, i 
Pa - ) 


ing excess gastric acidity, helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again. Next time 
you need a laxative, try speedy, gentle 
Sal Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA 


“TIME TO SMILE!’ Tune in on EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E.S.T. 
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TO FARMERS 


SINCLAIR TRACTOR LUBRICATION CHARTS 


Sinclair Tractor Lubrication Charts show how, where and 
how often to apply correct lubricants to various makes of 
tractors. 


Use of Sinclair lubricants as directed by these charts helps 
avoid excessive wear and breakdown of equipment due to 
faulty lubrication. These easy-to-read charts will save you 
time and money in keeping your tractor properly lubricated. 
They’re ABSOLUTELY FREE for the asking. 


Ask the local Sinclair agent for a chart for your make of 
tractor. And remember... 


farm products cover farm routes every week. Over a season, 
these high quality products will save you money on your farm. 
Phone the local Sinclair office. 


SINCLAIRG: 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ Continued from page 5 


were a year earlier, and during the last 
half of the marketing year (April-Septem- 
ber) they’ll be heavier than a year earlie: 
The reason for this is that farmers rushed 
the 1940 spring pig crop to market early 
because of high corn prices and low hog 
prices. Marketings in October, Novem- 
ber, and December of 1940 were the 
largest on record for that period. This 
year, high hog prices in relation to the pric« 
of corn are causing farmers to hold back 
the spring pig crop for a longer feed. In ad- 
dition to that influence, the early spring- 
pig crop was light this year; the big in- 
crease in swine production came after 
April 1. 

So it seems likely now that hog prices 
will decline less than usual during the fall 
and early winter. Tho Government pur- 
chases of pork and lard were almost dis- 
continued during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, heavier purchases probably will be 
made when the big runs of hogs come on 
later in the fall and in the winter. This will 
also tend to keep prices from dropping as 
much as usual. 


Bright Lamb Outlook. The 1941 lamb 
crop was larger than in 1940, and the 
largest on record. Since weather and feed 
conditions were excellent in most of the 
sheep regions in 1941, the percentage 
marketed in slaughter condition may be a 
little larger than usual. Feeder lambs 
probably will be about as plentiful as they 
were last year. There will be a strong de- 
mand for feeder lambs from Cornbelt 
farmers, and prices probably will average 
well above last year’s level. Because of 
stronger consumer demand, however, 
prices of fat lambs next winter and spring 
probably will average enough higher than 
a year earlier to offset the increased cost of 
feeder lambs and higher feed costs. 


Calves Hard to Get. “The inflation on 
feeder cattle is way ahead of the inflation 
on fat cattle,” was the comment of an 
Iowa cattle feeder after he had tried to 
buy Western calves not long ago. Feeder- 
cattle prices are higher in relation to fat- 
cattle prices this fall than they were a year 
ago, especially prices of calves. Western 
ranges have been in unusually good con- 
dition this year, and with a favorable price 





“It has plant lice!” 








outlook, Western cattlemen are not anx- 
ious to sell calves this fall. Yearlings and 
older feeding cattle are more plentiful, 
but prices are likely to stay up fairly high 
because of the strong demand from the 
Cornbelt for feeding cattle. Ranchmen are 
still holding back cows and young stock 
to build up herds, but they are selling off 
more than during the last few years. 
Will fat-cattle prices rise enough to justi- 
fy the high feeder prices now? Consumer 
demand for meat undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to improve during the next year, and 
prices in general will continue to go up. 
So there is every reason to expect higher 
fat-cattle prices in 1942. In a general up- 
swing of this kind, the odds are in favor of 
the cattle feeder, but this does not justify 
going “hog wild” on buying feeders. It 
may be wise to pay a little more attention 
to native feeding cattle in the Cornbelt 
this year. Cattle numbers in that area have 
increased to where raisers may sell off larg- 
er numbers in thin condition as feeders. 
During most of 1941, marketings of 
cattle have been considerably heavier than 
in 1940. In spite of the larger marketings, 
prices have averaged $1 or more higher 
than a year earlier because of stronger con- 
sumer demand. The year ahead promises 
to be one of even stronger consumer de- 
mand and higher prices. So it would seem 
to be good business for cattle raisers to sell 
off at least as many cattle as they raise, and 
maybe a little more, to take advantage 
of the price situation, rather than building 
up herds any further. If cattle numbers 
continue to increase, cattlemen may be 
caught with large inventories of cattle 
when the war ends and prices go down. 


Cash Crop Outlook. Most Midwestern 
cash crops are in a strong position for ‘he 
next 12 months. 


Soybeans. Crop may be larger than last 
year. Demand stronger because of shortage 
of imported oils, higher prices of protein 
supplements. Prices will continue well 
above a year earlier. 


Flaxseed. Crop about the same as last 
year. Defense demand for linseed oil and 
livestock feeders’ demand for linseed meal 
improving price prospects. 


Wheat. New loan rate will keep wheat 
growers’ heads above water despite largest 
total supply in history. Price will also be 
helped by up-trend in general price level. 


Potatoes. Much higher prices in prospect 
for 1941 crop. The midsummer and late 
potato crops are smaller than in 1940, ENB 
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“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are register 

























Special Offer! Yours for only a 3c 
stamp! Family sample package 
of Wheaties (3 full servings). Al- 
so the new Betty Crocker book- 
let on food selection, vitamins 
and meal planning, “Thru High- 
way to Good Nutrition”. Offer 
good only until November 25, 
1941. Send 3c stamp today with 
name and address to Wheaties, 
Dept. 850, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Breakfast 
ot Champions 


WHEATIES WITH MILK 


Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


General Mills, 
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2B1G EXTRA Zipper POCKETS 
behind the entire bib 


Famous Crown or 

i Headlight overalls... 

j with new patented 

f feature you'll want. 

‘ Besides all regular 

bib pockets, two big 

‘ * JF) Safe Deposit pockets 
ae —carry 





money keys’ 


glasses papers 
e pipe cigarettes 
: eS Clean! Safe! Talon 


zipper closes so se- 
eurely you couldn't 
lose even a single pin. 





ORDINARY OVERALLS 
ARE OUT OF DATE.. 


saté-veosits 4h 
COST YOU NO MORE! 


Extra heavy “Elephant Hide” denim, 
shrunk and Sanforized*, in custom 
sizes for correct fit. See them at Crown 
or Headlight dealers everywhere . .. 
Write us for name of one near you. 
Crown Heaoicnut « Cincinnati, Ohio 




















*Residual a less than ss test CCC-T-191 
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STALLS 
AND STANCHIONS __ = wal, 

EQUIP TO PRODUCE 
MORE WITH 
LESS HELP! 
Solve your problem of form 
help scorcity ond increased 
costs with Clay labor and time- 
saving steel equipment. Moke 
your buildings produce mere 
with less hired help. Get more 
money from cows, chickens end 
hogs. 


MAIL FOR INFORMATION 


1am interested in building and equipment tor 






How mony ...-...---- «s DAIRY COWS? 
How mony .....-.-. «--«. MOGS? 
How mony . ° m . HENS? 
New. coccce Remebi.c.ccce.ce - 
About when .. . 
Interested for maa I heve 
written my seme end oddress in morgin 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1041 Reed St. 
me Cedar Falls, lowa 











Don't Hesitate to write for what you find and want. 
All advertisements in Successful Farming are guaran- 
teed to be as represented. 











Nuts to Profits 





Great factors in soil conserva- 
tion and farmstead shading, 
nut trees prove they will turn 
a pretty penny as a plus crop 


SucH old stand-bys as walnuts, hazel- 
nuts, and chestnuts are proving to be 
dual- and triple-profit plants. And in the 
nut family there are many new members. 

Before introducing the newcomers, in- 
cluding the hardy English walnuts of 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania nurseries 
that bore crops for the first time in 1940, 
let’s see just what the old-timers are do- 
ing. They are producing nuts—they al- 
ways have. They are providing a source 
of excellent hardwood, the walnut espe- 
cially—they always have. And they are 
finding a prominent and permanent 
place in erosion-control. 

On land unfit for cultivation because 
of its roughness or steep slopes, nut trees 





By Ivy M. Howard 


adapted to the areas are generally con- 
ceded to have a place—a place in helping 
make these areas profitable as well as in 
holding soil on them. Contrary to popular 
belief, grafted nut trees grow rapidly. 
And while they are growing they have the 
advantage over the quick-growing lo- 
custs, Bois d’Arc, and other trees—in that 
they produce crops as they grow. 

Increased interest in erosion-control 
has helped focus the spotlight on nut 
trees. The Soil Conservation Service has, 
for example, planted thousands of wal- 
nuts in erosion-control work. Individual 
farmers, too, have made numerous plant- 
ings. While the mortality of these trees, 
many of them planted as seed, has been 
high, the survivors are on most farms 
considered well worth the time required 
to make all the plantings. 

Nut trees are excellent for use in pot- 
holes, on hills too steep to be cultivated, 
on gullied areas, for shade and protec- 
tion about the farmstead; and they can 
also be profitable on good, cultivated 
land. C. F. Hostetter, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, has 
found black walnuts 
to be his best-paying 
crop on cultivated 
land. Back in the days 
after the World War, 
Hostetter peeked into 
the future and saw 
days of surpluses of 
staple foods, picked 
up his spade, and 
started planting im- 
proved, thin-shelled 
black walnut trees. 
One thousand he 
planted in all, the 
first few hundred be- 
ing spaced 50 by 50 
feet apart and the last 
60 by 60 feet. 

As the trees grew, 
he cultivated them by 
tilling the sweet corn 

[ Continued on page 89 


This Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, pecan 
tree, over 50 years old, 
bears a bushel to two 
bushels of nuts annually 
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SEND FOR THIS 


WATER SYSTEM 
MANUAL 


Gives clear,concise, authoritative 
advice on selecting, installing, and 
operating home water systems. 
Great aid to maximum satisfaction 
: atminimum cost. 
Mark coupon 
for free copy. 


ears 
Yermitrent 
duty type Aa-= 


at 


. cutee | 


Fairbanks- Morse Shallow 
Well Ejector W ater System 
with motor and pump 
mounted above floor. Three 
sizes—to 800 g.p.h, 


“~~ 


F-M Deep Well Ejector 
Systems need not be placed 
over the well. Only one 
moving part—no belts, 
gears, or leathers. Full 
range of sizes. 


F-M Shallow Well System 


with 200 z.p.h. piston-type 
pump and 8-gal. pogeve 
€ 


tank, Comes completely as- 
sembled, ready to plug in. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. J124 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
([] Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation to me,acopy of the F-M Manual 
on the Selection, Installation, and 
Operation of Home Water Systems. 


() Send information on F-M equip- 


Name 


Address 


ee 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Accuracy for Ill Years 


Also Manufacturers of Fairbanks Scales, Famed for 
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Unlimited Emergency 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


wind. The air is scooped into the ventila- 
tors and down into a large central tube 
which introduces the driest air in the most 
critical part of the bin, resulting in uniform 
drying of the contents. 


0; COURSE, ear corn is not as difficult 
to store safely as shelled, provided it is not 
cribbed with too high a moisture content. 
Its quality, once it has become sufficiently 
dry, can be maintained for several years. 
But bear in mind a moisture content over 
21 percent in the kernels is hazardous. So 
much moisture cannot be removed fast 
enough because there is also considerable 
excess in the cob. When the moisture con- 
tent in the kernel rises above 1714 percent, 
the moisture content of the cob is nearly 
twice as much, With such a large difference 
there is a tendency for the moisture of the 
cob to be drawn into the kernels, a point 
to be hit hard when moisture tests are run. 

Storage of shelled corn received little at- 
tention until the fall of 1938, when the first 
attempts to keep it in tight-walled bins 
were made on an extensive scale. With a 
moisture content of 13 to 14 percent or 
less, corn stored in this manner has kept 
perfectly when protected from insects. 
Field shelling of corn to remove the cob 
with its high moisture content is now re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Experience 
so far indicates it is difficult to dry damp, 
shelled corn by natural ventilation unless it 
is placed in rather thin layers or columns. 
It is much more difficult to shove air thru 
shelled than thru ear corn, and it remains 
to be seen whether the additional expense 
of providing the necessary ventilation 
will be justified. Fan ventilation may be 
more economical and has proved to be 
more successful in conditioning high- 
moisture wheat. 

While this year’s major experimental 
emphasis has been placed upon ventilation, 
there are important structural require- 
ments to keep in mind that can never be 
set aside. First, for permanent structures, 
good foundations should be set upon solid 
ground with footings wide enough to pre- 
vent settling. In remodeling old cribs the 
first problem is that of strengthening the 
foundation. Second, floors must be well off 
the ground—whether made of concrete or 











“Ever since | hired that new maid 
to answer doorbells, relatives and 
salesmen haven't bothered us" 
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Get your mechanized equipment readyf fo 
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Modern armies roll on rubber tires. B. F. Goodrich supplies many types of tires and tubes for military 
service as well as rubber tracks for tanks and combat cars. 


The farm army rolls on rubber, too. With Silvertown tires on tractors and implements you cut working 
time, need less help, save on fuel. Silvertowns on car and truck provide safe transportation, lower costs. 


. mY 
FOR YOUR CAR 
The new Deluxe Silver 
town, Duramin-made 
Givesagreatcombinatio 
of mileage, safety, 600 
fort, and quiet running 


FOR YOUR TRACTOR 
The “best tire on earth.” 


Cleans itself. Gives real 


super traction in all soil 
conditions. Sun-Resisting size for practically every mileagethanevenourown 
Rubber for longer wear. implement wheel. great Silvertown of 1940. 
ASK FOR B. F. GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS ON NEW TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENT 


Xx. 


FOR YOUR TRUCK 
Here’s the new Speed- 
liner Silvertown that is 
giving farmers 25% more 


FOR YOUR IMPLEMENTS 
You can save eight ways 
with this Grooved Im- 
plement Silvertown. A 
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FOOD IS ON! 











To strengthen American Defense have your B. F. Goodrich 


Dealer check up your tires. He will show you how to produce 


bigger crops at lower cost—to haul cheaper—travel safer. 


elf you farm, you’re more than a 
farmer today. You're a soldier in the 
greatest battle of all time—the pres- 
ent world “Battle of Food.” For ex- 
perts now Say that “food will win the 
war, and write the peace.” 

In this emergency beef, butter, and 
beans are just as- important as guns 


and tanks! 


With fewer hands to do the farm 
work you just can’t get along without 
efficient, up-to-the-minute machine 
power. Now is the perfect time to get 
your mechanized equipment in shape 


for the big job ahead. 


Just go to any place that sells B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertown Tires. Get prices 
on changing over steel-wheeled trac- 
tors and implements. Ask to have the 
tires on your car and truck inspected. 
This precaution may save hours of 
valuable time, by insuring you against 
costly breakdowns. 


Possibly you will need no new tires 


at all. If so, you will be told that. But 
if you do need tires for replacement 
or for changing over from steel wheels 
we suggest you think seriously of Sil- 
vertowns. They're giving good service 
on Uncle Sam’s mechanized equipment 


—and they'll give good service on yours! 


Remember, nobody can predict what 
the rubber situation may be tomorrow 
—the tires you buy today may have to 
last much longer than you think. That's 
why it will pay you to insist on top- 
quality B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 


Every Silvertown is now fortified 
with Duramin, an amazing B. F. Good- 
rich chemical discovery. Duramin is 
the “vitamin” of tire life. It fights wear 
—keeps rubber young and lively—pays 
you a dividend of extra miles. 


Don’t take chances on “‘tread-bare”’ 
tires. Get set now. See your B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertown Store or B. F. 


Goodrich Dealer. 





All Silvertowns are made with Duramin, 
| the’’tire vitamin.” It’s a B. F. Goodrich dis- 


| covery that puts extra miles in every tire! 
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wood. In case of the latter they should be 
at least 15 to 18 inches above ground to 
prevent rats from harboring underneath. 
Third, side walls must be well braced to 
resist ear-corn pressures, especially if 
stored longer than over winter. (The alter- 
nate shrinking and swelling of ear corn in 
cribs during dry and humid periods sub- 
jects the cribs to much more than the 
usual pressure and has caused them to 
fail.) In frame cribs not higher than 12 
feet, two-by-six-inch studs spaced two 
feet apart and a combination cross brace 
and ties of one-by-12-inch boards every 
four feet have been found to be the most 
satisfactory. In higher cribs additional 
bracing and ties are needed and the studs 
should be either four by six or two by 
eight inch. Tie rods or wires are unsatis- 
factory because the weight of corn will 
break them or they are likely either to cut 
into the studs or break them. 


Waeruer it be pole, frame, or steel, 
storage space for corn on the average Belt 
farm this fall seems below even that mini- 
mum needed to have a feed supply thru 
unfavorable crop years—let alone take 
care of the bumper crop hanging over us. 
Bumpers won’t last; we shouldn’t over- 
build. But an unlimited storage emergency 
faces us now and crib space should come 
up to normal. The buildings on page 17 
are proposed as good solutions, END 


WILD GEESE 


Across the autumn dusk, wedge-shaped 
and low, 
Their honking falling in an eerie croon, 
As swiftly as an arrow from the bow 
That knows the fragile fingers of the 
moon, 
Flock after flock, the wild geese wing 
their way 
From where the pines lift thru the 
snowy gloom 
To lands that summer holds in endless 
sway, 
As musk and myrtle watch the roses 
bloom. 
And, listening, thrilled both in heart and 
mind 
By this great faith that does not ask 
to see 
The goal or what may lie in wait behind, 
I tremble and a change comes over me, 
For I, who was a sneering, doubting clod, 
Grown humbly wise, no longer ques- 
tion God. 
Daniel Kramer 
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»»-and you have none, then I 
may have more than I want to 
eat and you go without. 


If all the apples are shipped to 
Smithtown and none to Jones- 
ville, what happens? 


In Smithtown the price goes 
down, the grower gets no return, 
the grocer makes no profit be- 
cause his apples rot on his hands, 


In Jonesville the price is high 
but nobody makes any profit 
because there are few apples to 
sell and few people could afford 
to buy them. 


Orderly marketing protects 
grower, distributor andconsumer, 
When crops are shipped by rail, 
everybody knows what is in 
transit and where it’s going. Dis- 
tribution can be directed intelli- 
gently. The grower gets the best 
possible price. The distributor 


SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD—SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


can buy with confidence. The 
consumer has a good supply, 
controlled quality, a fair price. 


Every week in the year, there’s 
a crop of something ripening 
somewhere. And the railroads 
will have enough cars of proper 
types there to distribute it 
throughout the country. The rail- 
roads will know just how that 
particular crop should be packed 
and handled—kept warm or cool 
—and the railroads will do all 
they can to help the shipper find 
the best market. 


For the railroads look beyond 
today’s shipments to the larger 
economic picture. They are a 
fundamental part of the life of the 
country. In the end, the railroads 
prosper as the country prospers 
—and the country prospers with 
the railroads. 


Ask your local ticket agent! 





[ Continued from page § 


between 150 and 200 pounds require about 
7.8 bushels of corn for 100 pounds of gain 
from 200 to 250 pounds, 8.5. bushels; fron 
250 to 300, 9.6 bushels. When hogs ar: 
on pasture, the corn required to produc: 
100 pounds of gain was reduced 12 to 15 
percent. 


Lambs. Good quality Western lambs 
made satisfactory gains and reached desir- 
able market condition when fed only on 
abundant wheat pasture in experiments 
at the Oklahoma A. and M. College. The 
scouring effect of green feed was avoided 
by gradually accustoming the lambs to the 
change in feed. Ordinarily they were filled 
on,prairie hay or turned on pasture with 
considerable dry grass before being al- 
lowed on good wheat pasture. Gains of 
one-fourth to one-third pound per head 
daily may be expected. 

Buckwheat. A. supposedly “new” va- 
riety of this grain is producing numerous 
inquiries in New York. Experts at the ex- 
periment station find it is Tartary, a va- 
riety widely grown several years ago and 
crowded out by improved kinds such as 
Japanese and Silverhull. It produces a low- 
er yield of flour with a slightly bitter taste, 
and as a feed contains a slightly higher 
fiber content. According to G. L. F. recom- 
mendations, when other farm grains are 
high priced, buckwheat in general can be 
used in poultry scratch feeds and can be 
utilized up to 20 percent of the mixture 
without grinding. For feeding cows and 
pigs, the grain should be ground and bolted 
to remove the hulls, after which it can like- 
wise be used up to 20 percent of the stock 
mixture to replace corn, wheat, or oats. 


Strawberry. The Howard is the best 
Kansas variety so far developed for freezing 
in storage, according to extensive tests by 
the experiment station of that state. The 
best containers for frozen strawberries were 
waterproof pasteboard cartons of pint or 
quart size.—J. W. S., Kans. 


Vegetables. The use of preservative wax 
emulsions has been speeded up by results 
obtained in experiments at New York 
State College of Agriculture. All root crops 
except parsnips responded favorably. This 
includes, under commercial conditions: 
asparagus, immature summer squash, 
winter squash and pumpkins held in stor- 
age, unhusked sweet corn, eggplants, pep- 
pers, and tomatoes. The waxing of leafy 
vegetables or bunched-root crops has 
always given unfavorable results. Waxing 
is done by hand or by mechanical equip- 
ment. The total cost amounts to between 
three and four cents a bushel. 


Birdsfoot and Ladino. Demonstration 
plots of these relatively new legumes indi- 
cate that both are winter hardy for Sulli- 
van County, New York. Of 19 Birdsfoot 
Trefoil demonstrations put out last year, all 
made a good start this spring. Farmers are 
advised to limit their trials to an acre, 
using one to two pounds of seed with about 
12 pounds of timothy and no other legume. 
Seed must be inoculated. Andrew and 
Edwin Von Bergen obtained from their 
Ladino an excellent yield of pasture and 
silage last year, and the seeding shows as 
much clover this spring as last. Ladino 
will produce at least one more year’s crop 
than other clovers. 












Tree Storage. Storing apples on the tree 
for several days or weeks after the nor- 
mal picking date to improve the color of 
the fruit has been made possible by 
spray methods developed at the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry. While 
the present cost of the spray material 
puts the practice beyond commercial ap- 
plication, it has possibilities of wide ap- 
plication as soon as increased volume re- 
duces costs. Chemicals used most effective- 
ly to prevent the normal dropping of 
mature fruit are naphthaleneacetic acid 
and naphthaleneacetamide. Early MclIn- 
tosh and Red Duchess apples sprayed at 
the period of ripening and picked from 12 
to 20 days after spraying dropped an aver- 
age of only 19 percent of their fruit as com- 
pared with 70.9 percent from unsprayed 
trees. Summer and fall apples gave equally 
conclusive evidence that the spray will 
hold fruit on the trees. In a storm accom- 
panied by high winds a block of trees 
carrying fruit sprayed 15 days earlier lost 
an average of 9.4 percent of their fruit in 
the 15 days and 33.3 percent of the re- 
mainder during the storm. Unsprayed trees 
dropped 55.1 percent of their fruit in the 
15 days before the storm and 64.7 percent 
of the remainder during the storm. Spray- 
ing can be repeated to hold apples on the 
trees longer if desirable. A Gallia Beauty 
tree was sprayed seven times at weekly 
intervals, starting October 12, and about 
50 percent of the fruit was still on the 
tree December 7. 


Machinery. The average costs of owning 
certain farm machinery have been ob- 
tained over a large number of cases in 
Minnesota by the agricultural engineering 
division, University Farm. A mower cost- 
ing $100 lasted 15 years, was used only six 
days a year, and cost $2.25 per day. Bind- 
ers costing $200 lasted 16 years, during 
which time they were used an average of 
six days, and cost $4.20 a day. A silo filler 
cost $5.85 a day; a corn picker $7.50; a 
two-bottom tractor plow $1.30; and a 
manure spreader, 90 cents. Each day 
added to a machine’s use cuts costs. 


Summer Seedings. Studies at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station have shown 
that, except with alfalfa and sweet clover, 
summer seedings are inadvisable. It has 
also been found that unless erosion is a 
serious problem, nurse crops should never 
be used with summer seedings. END 








“I knew this would happen some- 





day—now what do we do?” 
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In village and city...on highway and byway 











.». 34,000 DELCO BATTERY DEALERS 








Wherever you live ...on a farm, in village or town... there is a 


Delco battery dealer near you. 


Wherever you drive . . . from coast to coast .. . there are Delco 


battery dealers along the way to look after your battery needs. 


And when you buy a Delco battery, you get the same depend- 
ability, long life, and extra starting-ability in zero weather 


that have made Delco America’s most popular battery. 


Delco batteries start more than six million cars, trucks and 
buses every day. They are used as original equipment in more 
than 43 per cent of all new cars sold. Your Delco battery dealer 
will be glad to show you the right size and type of Delco battery 


for your car. 





your car dealer. 





Delco-Remy equipment for cars, trucks and tractors 


Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition are original 
equipment on three out of five cars and trucks on the road; 
most makes of tractors, too, offer dependable Delco-Remy 
starting and lighting. If your equipment is Delco-Remy, 
insist on Delco-Remy original equipment parts for replace- 
ments. They can be obtained through United Motors Service 
and their authorized electrical service stations, or from 








REPLACE with a 


DELCO 


BATTERY 










Delco batteries are available through 34,000 
Delco battery dealers in every section of 
the United States. Delco batteries are dis- 
tributed nationally under the direction of 
United Motors Service. 
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Let's admit the fact! Every smoker 
inhales some of the time. And when you do, there’s 
an increased chance of irritation. But — note this 
vital difference — reported by eminent doctors! 


ON COMPARING — THE IRRITANT QUALITY IN THE SMOKE OF THE FOUR 
OTHER LEADING BRANDS WAS FOUND TO AVERAGE MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES THAT OF THE STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS... 
AND THE IRRITATION LASTS MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 








So — for complete enjoyment of the world’s finest 
tobaccos— with never a thought of throat irritation— 


] 


ARETTE 


CREATORS OF FAMOUS CIGARETTES FOR 93 YEARS, ALWAYS UNDER THE PHILIP MORRIS NAME 











OS LAUGHING 


An ACTOR who was staying at a hotel 
in the provinces went to the office one 
morning and said to the young lady in 
charge: 

**T’ve never seen such dirty towels in my 
life! And I never can find any soap!” 

“Well,” retorted the young lady, 
“‘vou’ve got a tongue in your head, haven't 
you?” 

“Sure,” replied the actor, “but I’m not 
a cat!” 


Mrs. Yearwed: ‘‘Getting tired of mar- 
ried life already, my dear?” 

Mrs Junewed: “Gracious, no! It’s lots 
of fun. Tom builds things and I cook, and 
the game is to guess what they're supposed 
to be!” 


Tramp: ‘“‘Would you gimme a dime fer a 
cup 0’ coffee?” 

Lady: “I don’t drink coffee, but I might 
take a cup of tea.” 


The doctor met Mrs. Smith in the street. 

“And how is your husband sleeping 
now, Mrs. Smith?” he asked. “Did you 
give him the sleeping powders as I di- 
rected?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘““You told me to 
give him the amount I could get on a 
nickel, but as I hadn’t any silver I used 
five pennies and he’s been asleep for five 
days now!” 


Brown: “So you’re setting your college- 
graduate son up in the bakery business?” 

Blue: ‘‘Yes, he’s so keen for dough and 
such a swell loafer it looks as if he would 
rise !”’ 


Ethel: “Boo hoo! The dog ate all of 
the nice cookies I baked for you!” 

Hugh: “Don’t cry, honey! We'll get 
another dog!”’ 
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AT LIFE 


The Captain was busy spreading oil on 
the troubled waters between the First 
Lieutenant and the Second. 

“Now, you two know that all of us here 
should pull together like a team of horses,” 
said the Captain sternly. 

“Sure,” snapped the Second Lieutenant, 
“and we probably would if we had but one 
tongue between us!”’ 


Insurance Doctor: ‘“‘How old was your | 


father when he died?” 

Applicant (determined to pass): “A 
hundred and four.” 

Doctor: ‘‘What did he die of?” 

Applicant: ‘‘He strained his heart play- 
ing football!” 


Patient: ““Doctor, I must tell you that 
this is my first operation and that ’m 
nearly scared to death.” 

Youthful Surgeon: “Yes, I know just 
how you feel. It’s my first, too.” 


Judge (whispering before case opens): 
“Your wife accuses you of terrorizing her.” 

Defendant: “Well, Your Honor, you see 
she always tries to—” 

Judge (interrupting): “I don’t care what 
she does. As man to man, tell me how you 
go about it.” 


Plenty of people have a good aim in life, 
but a lot of them don’t pull the trigger. 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





For Adults Only 


The women of the First Presbyterian 
Church have cast off clothing of all kinds. 
Look them over in the basement any time 
this week.—Logan (Ohio) Republican 


Three Little Sprouts 


She was married in Evansville, Indiana, 
to Warren Garrett and to this onion were 
born three children.—Logan (Ohio) Daily 


News 
Full House 


Mr. McCain died suddenly. He leaves 
the U. S. Navy and Edward at home.— 
Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune 


Flower Lover? 


The bride was charming in a floor- 
length gown of white silk with lace trim. 
She married a bouquet of blue snap- 
dragons.—Fremont (Ohio) News-Messenger 


Open to Opinion 
A good adage to remember these stirring 


times, even in love and war: “Don’t Count 
Your Chickens Before They’re Hitched.” 














FARLY MORNIN’ CHORES ARE 


























MRS. T. V. WARNER —> 
who is an expert cook, says: 
“J’m not what you'd call fussy. 
But I do like good food. I al- 
ways keep Post’s Bran Flakes 
on hand. They’re grand as a 
cereal . . . make such dainty 
bran muffins! And Post’s Bran 
Flakes are fine for breading 
meats, to put in chicken stuffing 
... just oodles of things. Hon- 
estly, I don’t know how I'd get 
along without them.” 




















1 YOUR DAILY BULK— 
"Eaten every day as a 
cereal or in muffins, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 
with bran, a natural regulator, to help 
protect against sluggishness due to 
lack of bulk in your daily diet. 


2 VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. 

" Post’s Bran Flakes, made with 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, 
supply you with phosphorus for the 











Chicago (Ill.) Daily News 


Are you getting the three extra benefits 
found in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 


RADIO HIT! “Portia Faces Life,’"” Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


~<& ED OECHSLIN’S EXPERIENCE: “I was 
constipated due to lack of bulk,” he re- 
calls. “I felt logy ... couldn’t get started in 
the mornin’. My sister-in-law told me about 
Post’s Bran Flakes. And they changed all 
that! Now I’m 
feelin’ fine...early 
‘? r mornin’ chores 
. are done before 
5 I know it!” 

Olas 
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BILL FREY, well-known sports- 
man, says: “Covering rough coun- 
try takes lots of energy, but that’s 
one thing I have plenty of. For I 
make it a habit to eat good, nour- 
ishing foods. Every day I dig into 
a bowlful of Post’s Bran Flakes. 
They taste swell, are mighty whole- 
some...help me get the Vitamin B, 
I need to keep in tiptop shape!” 


teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
--.and Vitamin G! 


3 VITAMIN B, GENEROUSLY ADDED. 
"You need Vitamin Bi every day. 
Yet most modern diets do not contain 
enough of it. A one-ounce serving of 
Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 
you, on the average, up to '4 of your 
minimum daily need, a third extra 
benefit at no extra cost. Write Post's 
Bran Flakes on your shopping list! 









A Product of General Foods 














2 Lie 1s SWELL <2 WHEN YOU KEEP wet J 
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The battery illustrated is the 
Master Duty “110” with 
exclusive ‘‘Safety-Fill“’ 
construction that prevents 
over-filling and corrosion. 


New 


L.” Willard Batterie 
ast Longer. Start Faste® 
Wont Let You Down! 


Buy a 


Willard 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. + CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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Corn Picker 


[ Continued from page 18 


unplug the rollers or oil a chain with the 
picker in motion. Keep dangling shoe- 
strings, overall straps, and mitten thumb 
tucked in. . . or you may find yourself in 
an entangling alliance with the gears. 

‘Apply the old rule for driving a Mode! 
T to the summit of Pikes Peak,” Arndt 
suggests. “Adjust yourself to drive slow) 
Sticking to low gear will pay big dividends 
in down or heavy corn.” 

“Trash is one of the greatest problem: 
encountered,” I was told by C. E. Chap- 
man of International Harvester. “‘Much of 
it can be prevented at the snapping rolls 
When they are set too close together, th 
stalk is broken up and the husking unit is 
overloaded.” 

If a discouraging field of down corn is 
staring you in the face, grit your teeth and 
set the gathering snouts to “‘float”’ right on 
the ground, prescribes R. C. Fergason 
of Allis-Chalmers. Be sure your picker is 
gauged to the height of the corn, he advises 
For some pickers a special low-corn snap- 
per is needed for the short corn of the 
Dakotas, while still another attachment is 
required for the extremely tall corn of the 
Ohio River Valley bottomland. Special 
rollers for small ears or popcorn are avail- 
able for some pickers. 


lr THE weather man throws mud on you: 
plans to get your corn out early, J. 1 

Ashton of Oliver has a helpful suggestion 

“Reduce the air pressure in your tires if 
the tread starts toe ball up with mud.” 

If you have a pull-type or tractor- 
mounted one-row picker and must run 
over unhusked rows in opening up a field, 
the general practice is to husk the outside 
land by hand. However, you can do a 
fair job of husking out these “run-over” 
rows with your picker if you drive slowly 
and carefully, Ashton observes. Down- 
corn snout attachments often work to ad- 
vantage in this respect. 

One more pointer on reducing shelling 
is offered by John Van Nortwick of the 
Appleton Manufacturing Company. Try 
widening the snapping roll opening at the 
lower end, where the stalks are larger, and 
adjusting them closer at the upper end to 
prevent small ears from being caught be- 
tween the rollers. 

When the rollers wear too smooth for 
adhesion to dry, slick husks, H. M. Parks 
of John Deere recommends inserting set- 
screw “teeth.” The rollers are generall; 
equipped at the factory with threaded 
seats for the screws. 

Did you ever put tar stickum on the 
palm of your mitten, back in your hand- 
husking days? The same trick may work 
with your corn-picker rollers when they 
begin wearing smooth. Some of the pe- 
troleum companies are marketing a 
special black asphalt for this purpose. The 
pitch is smeared on both the snapping and 
husking rollers, and provides a_ tough, 
adhesive skin. 


Farmers around Ely, Iowa, think we 
may be overcritical of ribbons left on the 
ears. I talked to one who in many years of 
storing corn had never experienced spoil- 
age due to husks. ‘“The only detriment o! 
ribbons is that they take up room in the 
crib. Silks hold more moisture than the 
husks,”’ he said. 

If as much as a bushel per wagonload 
of shelled corn is put into the crib, the corn 
will pack in tighter. Leaving on some husks 












tends to loosen it up and prevent spoilage, 
the Ely farmers all agree. One of them 
compares it to wrapping apples with tissue 
paper. “It prevents one ear from spoiling 
another,” he explains. Farmers in the South 
as arule snap their corn for this reason, and 
also to prevent insect damage in the crib. 

Parks of John Deere winds up with this 
additional advice: Keep the brake drums, 
belt pulley, exhaust manifold, and other 
hot parts of the tractor free from silks and 
trash. If you can get a manifold shield and 
spark arrestor for your tractor exhaust, it’s 
a good idea. In spite of these precautions, 
it’s unthinkable to be without a good fire 
extinguisher at your elbow, Karl Hoppe, 
a Lynn County, Iowa, farmer empha- 
sized. “My fire extinguisher has kept 
ignited silks from burning up my tractor 
on two different occasions,” he related. 


One of the handiest tips on handling 
the husking wagon comes from Shedd and 
Collins, who originated the “telescoping” 
wagon tongue. Instead of having to pull 
the whole wagon up to the tractor draw- 
bar, the telescope tongue is merely ex- 
tended enough to reach the hitching clevis; 
then the tractor is backed up until the 
tongue catch clicks and locks it in the 
shortened position. 

Attaching ‘“‘flare’? sideboards to the 
husking wagon is a good means of increas- 
ing its capacity and catching any wild 
throws of the corn-picker elevator. 

One more thing you can do to smooth 
the way for your corn picker is to cultivate 
the last time over in the same direction you 
intend to husk. Then husk the same pairs 
of rows planted by your planter. 

On our own Buchanan County, Iowa, 
farm we have succeeded in husking rows 
planted in pairs only 36 inches apart (40- 
inch width between rows in each pair) 
around and around the field, winding up 
in the center. The corn is single-kernel 
drilled, with rows rounded at the corners 
so you needn’t stop to turn in cultivating 
or husking. In one of our fields, the rows are 
27 miles long! 

New ideas, new shortcuts are taking us 
farther and farther from the kind of drudg- 
ery involved in husking 350,000 ears by 
hand every year on the average family farm. 
Hand-husking is the corn-grower’s bottle- 
neck. With two-row tractor equipment he 
can grow about four times as many acres 
as he possibly can husk alone by hand. END 




















“His sermons are just like reading 


Walter Winchell . . . no names 
mentioned, but you can guess!” 
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TG START WITH 





RUBAFLEX COSTS A BIT MORE. BUT 





YOU GET MUCH MORE FOR YOUR 
MONEY. RUBAFLEX GIVES YOU REAL 


COMFORT. YOU SEE, RUBAFLEX 





‘ts C.16HT. 11's 





EASY ON, EASY OFF. IT’S 





FLEXIBLE—ADJUSTS ITSELF TO EVERY 
“MOVEMENT OF THE FOOT. WHAT'S MORE, 


RUBAFLEX tS BUILT TOUGH 





AND WEARS LONG. VERY 





ECONOMICAL, TO0. DROP IN AT YOUR 


7 


DEALER'S TODAY AND | TRY ON A PAIR 


OF RUBAFLEX BOOTS, ARCTICS, MUD RUBBERS! 


YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU DID. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. a 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
Boots— Regular or Lace, 4 or 5 
Buckle Arctics, Plain or 2 Buckle 
Work Rubbers. 








GENUINE 


RUBAFLEX 
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SQUARE ENDS 


Sn eel 


SMOOTH ENDS 


FULL BEARING 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK 





It describes the | 
4-Square Farm | 
Building Service | 
and explains the 
Extra Value of | 
4-Square Lumber. | 
| 


Copyright 1941, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company 
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4-SQUARE 


READY-TO-USE 


The Best and Most Economical 
Building Material for All 
Farm Construction 








Every foot usable - You save money 
Easier to work = You build better 
Ready-to-use - You save time 


4-Square Lumber is a better lumber for the farm — for 
every type of farm repair and building. Order 4-Square 
Lumber to fill your next need whether it be a fix-up 
job ...a major alteration ... mew brooder house... 
grain storage bin . .. mew house or barn. Try this 
better, more economical lumber. 

4-Square Lumber is ready to use—correctly seasoned 
and precision made at the mill. It comes in exact 
lengths with squared ends and smooth surfaces which 
eliminate needless sawing and fitting. Every foot is 
usable — hours of building time are saved. It makes 
for tight joints and full bearings—the strongest, 
most durable type of construction. 

Better workmanship — better results are easier to 
obtain when you use 4-Square Lumber. There is a 
correct species for every farm need. See your 4-Square 
Dealer. Order 4-Square Lumber. Your first order will 
demonstrate its economy and quality. A free catalog 
showing all 4-Square Products will be sent upon request. 





-4-SQUARE~ 
—LUMBER-_ 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY SF1041 
2074 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


> 
THE 4-SQUARE FARM BUILDING 


SERVICE f 216 designs of farm buildings and equip- 
ment complete with Bive Prints and Specificati i d to i 

the efficiency and lower the cost of farm ctrectures. Designed by Agricul- 
tural Engineers, they are economical to build because their design spec- 
ifles the i use of standard, ready-to-use building materials. Write 
today for details on this Service. 














Please send free book “Greater Farm Profits from Better Farm Buildings”. 


| want to build 
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Checkup on Neighbors 


[ Continued from page 27 


$2,000. Back of rough native boarding 
covering the studs has been packed thx 
dust from a saw rig for a partial insulatio: 
over all wall area. Concrete flooring is t 
be poured soon. 

14. One of the best cribs we’ve ever seen 
anywhere is the one J. D. Caruthers has 
completed on his place near Springfield, 
Illinois. Again, native, white-oak framing 
beat down the cost on the three-hatch 
38-by-96-foot structure, sided _ stoutly 
enough with No. 1 Tidewater Cypress to 
hold twice its capacity load of 14,000 ear- 
corn bushels. Concrete floored, rat-proofed, 
well painted, and roofed with top-grade 
Red Cedar shingles, it’s a lot of storage for 
$3,800, and it should hold corn till the 
end of time! 

15. The three Harper girls of Allen 
County, Indiana, pride themselves on the 
garden and the broilers for which they 
have developed an appreciative local 
market. To get more broilers to get more 
appreciation to get more cash, they invested 
$145 in this south-front range brooder with 
out-set steel windows, concrete foundation. 
And now they’re after more cash for a well- 
built Contest poultry house. 

16. “See a load of lumber on the road,” 
Tom Shrout drawled, “‘it’s likely for the 
Shrouts.”’ True enough, he’s been building 
value on his good 100 dairy acres in Mont- 
gomery County, Indiana. He lost his barn 
by fire two years ago, rebuilt. Since then 
he’s jacked the house up for a cellar and 
heating plant, has built a code-approved 
milkhouse, and is currently working at a 
$250 grain-bin addition to a crib he built 
last fall—this to be his Contest entry. 

17. This five-room house a-building 
didn’t get a break; it was photographed on 
adrizzly day. But it has sparkle for all that 
when you check the plans. The W. A. 
Moores don’t need as much room as 
they did when the house they lost by fire 
was new, but two daughters still live with 
them, and they intend to finish off the up- 
stairs in the new place this winter and add 
to the five rooms and bath provided by the 
first floor. For the approximate completion 
cost of $3,000, Miss Rosemary (she’s really 
construction boss) has been able to get a 
bang-up job of insulation, brand-name 
fixtures and equipment—and sneak a few 
minutes for her beloved flower garden 
which has been neglected since work start- 
ed. She sent us on our way rejoicing with a 
vine for our own garden at home, and it 
wasn’t hard to picture the white house 
under the big trees next year when the 
grass seed and the bulbs introduce it to its 
first Scott County (Illinois) season. 

So there are 17 entries of the hundred or 
so we’ve visited to date; we didn’t show the 
smaller projects (cellarways, linen closets, 
and so on) because of lack of page space. 
Don’t they look pretty much like what 
you’ve been doing? Well, then, when our 
Final Contest Report reaches you (on or 
about October 15), follow the simple in- 
structions and send it along. If you don’t 
receive a Final Contest Form by that time 
and are not sure whether you sent in an 
original entry blank earlier in the year, just 
drop us a note and a final form will be sent 
you, your building entered automatically. 
Remember, everyone has a chance to win; 
good ideas, not great expenditures will be 
the deciding factors for our board of farmer 
and state-college judges. Remember, too 
that midnight, December 31, of this year is 
deadline. And good luck to you! END 
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POULTRY 


Fattening Range Turkeys 


PLACING RANGE turkeys in pens for fatten- 
ing may result in the birds’ becoming rest- 
less and actually losing weight, regardless 
of what feed is given them. The best pro- 
cedure in fattening turkeys on range, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College poultry specialists 
point out, is to take feed and water to the 
natural congregating places of the turkeys. 

Fattening rations should include grain 
and should be kept before the turkeys in 
troughs at all times. Yellow corn is recom- 
mended as the best grain, with barley 
ranking second. Oats and kaffir have been 
included in the grain rations at the Okla- 
homa station with satisfactory results. 

Grain supplemented with a mash of 18 
percent or more protein produces the best- 
looking dressed birds. For this purpose any 
good chicken laying mash may be used 
successfully. 

To prevent crowding and to insure that 
timid turkeys as well as bold ones get ample 
feed, it is recommended that for each 100 
turkeys being fattened on the range, at 
least eight feed boxes be provided—each 
six inches deep, 12 inches wide, and six feet 
long—four for mash and four for grain.— 
Ivy M. Howard. 


Fresh Meat for Poultry 


POULTRY EXPERTS at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station have found that fresh 
meat can be fed to laying flocks during the 
winter months with excellent results. The 
meat may consist of rabbits, muskrats 
caught for their fur, calves too poor to 
raise, worn-out horses, or any farm animal 
that has died from accident, injury, or 
any other cause except one of the com- 
municable diseases. 

Care must be taken, however, that the 
meat does not spoil. The animal should be 
dressed as tho it were to be used for food 
and, if the animal is large, it should be 
quartered and hung in a shed where it will 
freeze and stay frozen until ready to be fed 
to flocks. 

The best way to feed such material is to 
cut off a piece and run it thru a bone 
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OOD will win the war and write 
the peace, says Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Claude Wickard. And eggs 
are among the food materials needed 
most in this war of production. 
The grain you raise has tremen- 
dous egg producing ability. But grain 
needs help in order to turn out 
enough eggs to make money for you. 
In fact, Experiment Station figures 
show that about 5 eggs per month 
is about all you can expect when 
you feed grain alone. 
Grain needs the kind of help you 
get from Purina laying mashes. 


PURINA 
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These special supplements furnish 
the necessary proteins, vitamins and 
minerals that grain lacks. Grain fur- 
nishes an abundance of carbohy- 
drates, which go to making up the 
yolk of the eggs, but grain is short 
on the white and shell-making 
material. 


No matter what kind of grain you 
raise nor how much of it, your 
Purina dealer can show you how to 
convert your grain into a top-notch 
egg-making ration. Call on him 
at the store with the Checker- 
board Sign. 


PURINA MILLS, 1810 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis, Mo. 
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For Cars, Trucks, 





When you See the Orange 
and Black 66 Shield on the can, you 
can pick your motor oil »ith as much 
confidence as an expert who has wit- 
nessed every step in the process of 
producing it. 


You know you are getting quality 
oil, because Phillips’ great name in the 
Petroleum Industry is your guaran- 
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and Tractors 


tee of service . . . and saving: 
Phillips’ reputation is your assur- 
ance of correct and efficient Jubrica- 
tion, of a grade engineered and 
matched to the requirements of your 
motor, as specified by its maker. 


Remember, of all the lubricants 
we make, we proudly call Phillips 66 
Motor Oil our finest quality! 
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“You'd never guess what this 
was before we remodeled it!" 





grinder, grinding up just enough each 
time for immediate use. This will cut the 
frozen meat and bone to the correct size 
for best results and will make unnecessary 
the practice of hanging pieces of meat in 
the poultry house where they may de- 
compose before being consumed. Investi- 
gators highly recommend fresh bone that 
has been ground, stating that it will pay 
well for the trouble of grinding. 

It is recommended that the meat scraps 
form from one-fifth to one-sixth of the mash 
by weight when hens are fed grain and 
mash, unless some other form of high- 
protein feed is used.—Bert Reichert. 


How Sexed Chicks Are Produced 


If calves had to be kept and tended for 
months before the bulls could be told.from 
the heifers, the dairyman’s problem would 
be no more perplexing than one which has 
always plagued the poultryman. Lacking 
a practical means of separating male chicks 
from females, he must brood, feed, and :are 
for twice the number actually needed to 
maintain his flock. This still applies to a 
majority of poultrymen, despite growing 
demands upon hatcheries for sexed chicks. 

The Japanese method of sex identifica- 
tion is coming to be rather widely prac- 
ticed, and promises eventually to solve the 
problem for those who buy from commer- 
cial hatcheries. This method is made 
possible by sex differences in the structure 
of the cloaca, distinguishable as soon as the 
chicks are hatched. Altho the difference is 
slight and often confusing, skilled sexers 
can safely guarantee 95 percent accuracy. 
Most of those now operating are Japanes¢ 

But since this method demands deft 
handling, keen vision, and judgment ac- 
quired from long experience, the average 
poultryman cannot hope to practice it 
successfully. Because of this limitation, 
experimenters have sought to discover 
some external clue which could be recog- 
nized readily, and which could be de- 
pended upon for a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

Research workers at Cambridge and 
Cornell Universities and at the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station have succeeded in 
breeding several ‘‘autosexing’”’ varieties 
so-called because the shade and pattern of 
the chick’s down coloring automatically 
reveal its sex. 

It had been observed that the male 
coloring generally tends toward a lighter 
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shade than that of the female. The indi- 
cated method was, therefore, to cross 
strains Whose auto-sexing colors were most 
marked, in an effort to make identification 
easier and more positive. Since it was found 
that patterns created by stripes and bars 
were necessary to accent the color dif- 
ference, Barred Plymouth Rocks were used 
to transmit this characteristic thru the 
other members of the cross. This explains 
why the auto-sexing varieties produced so 
far have names suggesting this common 
incestry: Cambars, Oklabars, Legbars, etc. 

The actual production of these new 
breeds is too complicated a procedure to be 
attempted by anyone not familiar with 
genetics. The average poultryman can, 
however, experiment freely with these 
breeds in which the auto-sexing strain has 
been fixed. They may be outcrossed, for 
example, with productive strains of Barred 
Rocks. Of the resulting chicks, those pos- 
sessing the best auto-sexing characteristics, 
and which later reveal improvement in 
type and production, can be selected to 
continue the improvement of the breed. 


Wane it may be some time before these 
new breeds are generally available thru the 
hatcheries, there are at least two common 
breeds whose auto-sexing characteristics 
are very marked. Certain strains of Rhode 
Island Red chicks can be sexed by color 
with surprising accuracy, and Fred Jerome, 
a Hamilton, Ontario, poultryman, reports 
only a two-percent error in color-sexing 300 
of his Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

The rising demand for sexed chicks is 
leaving many hatcheries with more males 
than can be profitably disposed of thru the 
broiler markets. And the relative scarcity 
of qualified sexers permits higher prices for 
their services than are likely to prevail later 
on. Also, as auto-sexing varieties are not 
yet available in commercial quantities, 
hatcheries must therefore charge higher 
prices for sexed chicks than will be neces- 
sary when these factors are adjusted. 

But even at prices which may seem high, 
poultrymen who have been using sexed 
chicks seem unanimously agreed that the 
saving in time, feed, and brooding equip- 
ment will amply justify the cost. Relief from 
the broiler problem is equally important, 
particularly in sections where the birds 
must be sold to a consolation market, 
rather than to a profitable one.—T. F. 
Lounsbury, New York 
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“Look, Ma—Daddy got a jackpot!" 
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Quality Built... They'll Do More, Pull More, Last Longer On Your Farm! 


You need power to haul farm loads quickly, dependably, and 
at lowest cost. You get power to spare when you get one of the 
great new super-powered 11¢-ton Job-Rated trucks! You get 
maximum dependability and long-life, too—because every 
part of these great trucks—transmission, clutch, gears, springs 
and brakes—is “sized” just right for the job it’s built to do. 
You can’t make a better investment in farm transportation 
today than the right quality-built, long-lasting Dodge Job- 
Rated truck that fits your farm job! Why not talk it over 
with your Dodge dealer . . . today? 
PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST FOR EVERY CAPACITY 
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WHAT TAKES PAINTS 
OUT OF THE 


“5, Mele 


CLASS ? 


SKILLED PAINTER 
THE LEAD WE MIN 


MAKES PAINT WE 


ene can get a pretty 
good idea of how 

long a paint will last 
simply by finding out how much 
white lead it contains. 





For among good painters it’s 
always been axiomatic: the more 
white lead, the better the paint. For 
example, they know you can’t get 
a more weather-resistant paint 
than a 100% white lead paint— 
the kind they mix from lead-in-oil. 


You see, white lead is made from 
lead—a metal which bows to none 
in its ability to stand up to weather. 


White lead, too, can take every, 
thing from burning sun to roaring 
blizzard without cracking and 





COLORS AND WHAT TO 
DO WITH THEM —Yow’// 
find a lot of interesting in- 
formation on popular white 
lead tints in a free booklet, 
“WHAT TO EXPECT 
FROM WHITE LEAD 
PAINT.” 
Send for your 
copy today. 
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scaling. It wears down so slowly 
and evenly—the surface doesn’t 
have to be burned and scraped 
before repainting. 





White lead embodies about all you 
could ask for in a paint: good 
looks, long life—plus a high 
spreading rate that makes it eco- 
nomical to use. Yet it costs no 
more than regular quality paints. 
In short, “the best is cheapest,” 
as usual. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FOR MODERN PAINT STYLING, HIRE A 
GOOD PAINTING CONTRACTOR — the 
new vogue for decorative color styling de- 
mands a skilled painter— one who knows 
all the tricks of application that insur: 
lasting good looks. 
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CONVENIENT WAY TO BUY—In addition to the familiar lead-in-oil 
or paste form, pure white lead is now obtainable as a ready-to-brush 
paint in popular-size containers, at paint dealers’ everywhere. 
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Frosted Sudan Grass Not 
Poisonous 


TRIALS with a “poison squad” of cows at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station have 
proved conclusively that the common be- 
lief that frozen or frosted sorghum and 
Sudan Grass are poisonous is false. The 
cows showed no ill effects after eating it. 

Chemical analyses of the frosted grass 
further bore out the fact that it was non- 
poisonous, for the content of prussic acid 
was far below the lowest level considered 
dangerous for cattle. 

Investigators believe that when cattle 
are poisoned by either sorghum or Sudan 
Grass during the fall, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the trouble is caused by a new growth 
of grass which may develop after the frost 
if the weather turns warm. It is the short 
grass of less than 12 inches which is apt to 
be dangerous; in fact, the Wisconsin in- 
vestigators state that never in their experi- 
ence has full-grown sorghum or Sudan 
Grass proved poisonous, either before or 
after frost.—Bert Reichert. 


Four Rye Mixtures for Dairy Cows 


FARMERS WHO WISH to use rye in their 
dairy cattle rations will be interested to 
know that the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion has outlined four suggested mixtures 
which include rye as the major grain. 
These mixtures are recommended for 
cows of about average milk production. 
With high-producing cows, the rye should 
be fed in amounts of 250 pounds or less 
with the other grain or grains increased 
accordingly. 


1. 400 pounds ground rye; 400 pounds 
ground oats, barley, or corn; 200 pounds 
wheat bran; 10 pounds iodized salt. To be 
fed with alfalfa or soybean hay, and corn 
silage or roots. Protein about 13 percent. 


2. 400 pounds ground rye; 300 pounds 
ground oats, barley, or corn; 200 pounds 
wheat bran; 100 pounds linseed, cotton- 
seed, gluten, or soybean oil meal, or the 
equivalent in some other protein concen- 
trate; 10 pounds iodized salt. To be fed 
with clover hay and corn silage or roots. 
Protein about 15 percent. 


3. 400 pounds ground rye; 250 pounds 
ground oats, barley, or corn; 200 pounds 
wheat bran; 150 pounds linseed, cotton- 
seed, gluten, or soybean oil meal, or the 
equivaleat in some other protein concen- 
trate; 10 pounds iodized salt. To be fed 
with mixed grass and legume hay, and 
corn silage. Protein about 17 percent. 


4. 400 pounds ground rye; 150 pounds 
ground oats, barley, or corn; 250 pounds 
wheat bran; 200 pounds linseed, cotton- 
seed, gluten, or soybean oil meal, or the 
equivalent in some other protein concen- 
trate; 10 pounds iodized salt. To be fed 
with timothy hay, and corn silage or roots. 
Protein about 19 percent. 





You're going to meet some new questions 
in your feeding practices this winter. A card 
or letter to the editors of Successful Farming 
will bring you prompt help that may be 
worth many hard dollars. Ask us. Editors 
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VETERINARY 


Get Rid of Poultry T. B. 


Tuberculosis (T. B.) is Public Enemy 
Number One of the farm flock. Treacher- 
ous, contagious, not at all spectacular, it 
readily infects swine and even calves. Three 
million hog heads, a million and a half 
dollars’ worth, were discarded by packers 
last year because of fowl tuberculosis. Add 
to this untold millions of dollars in poor 
production, low egg yields, inedible fowls, 
and death losses. Then you realize that this 
“white plague” of chickens is directly re- 
lated to your pocketbook. Realize too that 
from 50 to 70 percent of all flocks in some 
sections are infected with T. B. 

No sensible farm woman will allow this 
pest to remain on her farm without a pro- 
test. There are several things you can do to 
get rid of it. None of them is expensive: 

Provide clean pasture for your flock and 
always keep it well away from hog lots 
and calf pens. 

Never, and this is important, never 
throw chicken entrails into the garbage 
pail to be eaten later by pigs and chickens. 

If any birds are lame, ‘‘going light,” or 
production is poor, don’t start guessing. 
Take one or more “‘off”’ birds to your local 
vet for an autopsy. 

Haul all droppings to a distant field 
where they may be plowed under. 

Scrub hen-house interiors with hot lye 
water—a can to 20 gallons—and, in 
six hours, follow with a good soaking in 
five-percent cresol solution. Four times a 
year is not too often to disinfect thoroly. 

Spade up the ground around your hen 
house in the spring and rotate yards when- 
ever it’s possible. 

Buy your baby chicks from pullorum- 
and T. B.-free breeding stock. 

Keep in close touch with your local 
veterinarian and get well acquainted with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Bulletin No. 1652 entitled Diseases and 
Parasites of Poultry. 

If you follow these simple rules it’s sure 





OSCAR 


“She's a glamour cow—used 
to model for Walt Disney” 









Buy Early 
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FAMILY 
HEALTH 




















































GET THE GENUINE— 
LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 


BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 363 WATER ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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DEATH STALKED US , 


UNDER MOBILE BA 


A true experience of EARLE P. JOHNSON, Arlington, Va. 














.¢ 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 


iE Salel. Fi Gee Vile), eel 17-1, bai, | mie) 


supervising a crew of sand hogs in the building of a new tunnel. Sud- 
denly, to my horror, the lights went out. In the utter blackness I heard an 
ominous rumble. 


4 . 








“FEAR GRIPPED MY HEART as I snapped on the flashlight I always carry. By its 
beam, I saw that an entire brace of timbers was giving way! The kind of 
death that haunts sand hogs’ sleep was facing us. 


“THEN, WORKING LIKE MADMEN in the steady beam of the 
flashlight, the crew braced the timbers. Thanks to depend- 
able ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, we won a reprieve 


| from death. bins Ci (2 . ~~” 


- 
The word Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


East 42nd Street, New York, N. * 


Lo 








copies. Write for yours today. 
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—— MAKE EVERY FENCE -—— 
AN “ELECTRIC” FENCE 
with the Patented KOW KICKER 
ELECTRIC FENCE RESTRAINER 


Current Only When 
Contacts Fer > . 
NO INSTALLATION S 
Nethies 


Complete with Batteries Else 


SAMPLE ON FREE TRIAL 


KOW KICKER COMPANY 
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Get Something for Nothing! Just read the advertising columns of Successful Farm- 
ing. Many worth-while educational booklets are being sent FREE to those requesting 





Books—Judging Farm Animals, by 
Charles S. Plumb. With every farm 
youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally 
interested in this business of judging 
farm animals, this is a book that will 
be studied from cover to cover. Over 
600 pages of real information on every 
phase of judging all types of beef and 
dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, 
mutton and wool sheep, goats, lard 
and bacon hogs, and so on. Here is a 
fine looking book full of helpful infor- 
mation. Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 
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“Relax, Albert, I've got 
my glasses on now!” 





to mean more poultry profit dollars. To 
all other flock diseases will be curbed. An: 
best of all, your own family and consumer 
families are assured a clean, wholeson 
supply of poultry and eggs. 


Troublesome Deficiency Diseases 


WE USED TO FEEL that if rations wel 
balanced according to proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and fats, this was all that w 
necessary to insure health, growth, a1 
production. 

But all of our soils have suffered more 
less mineral depletion from constant crop- 
ping. This is reflected in shortage of « 
sential mineral elements, mostly calciu 
and phosphorus, in home-raised grains and 
forage crops. 

Weather conditions, as drought or a 
rainy harvesting season, may directly affe: 
the vitamin content of rations. For ex- 
ample, overcured alfalfa may lack Vita- 
mins A and D—both essential to life. White 
corn is entirely deficient in Vitamin A and 
cattle and hogs will develop night blind- 
ness and possible paralysis if they are kept 
on it too long. 

Here is a ‘“‘vest-pocket” summary of 
some of the important factors in nutritional 
deficiency troubles. 

Calf Scours: The colostrum or first milk 
is rich in Vitamin A. Failure to supp! 
calves this colostrum robs them of this 
vitamin, and the lack of it greatly pre- 
disposes such calves to infectious scours 
Cows should receive rations rich in Vita- 
min A during at least the last half of the 
calf-carrying period. 

Loss of newborn pigs: When all or part 
of the litters in a herd appear to be a little 
thick in the neck but otherwise healthy, 
refuse to nurse, and die on the third day, 
the cause is usually lack of animal protein 
during the gestation period. Supply preg- 
nant sows a concentrate level of seven | 
nine percent tankage or meat scraps. 

Fits in bucket-fed calves: A form 
rickets due to lack of sunshine and Vitamin 
D. Prevented by supplying top-grade al- 
falfa or clover hay, exposure to sunshine, 
and a small amount of brewer’s yeast in the 
daily milk ration. 

Necro in pigs: A direct predisposing 
factor is now thought to be a prolonged 
shortage of the Vitamin B complex, par- 
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ticularly of nicotinic acid. Correct this by 
supplying buttermilk and small amounts 
of high-grade yeast to growing pigs from 
weaning time. 

These are only a few of the so-called 
deficiency factors. From time to time we 
shall outline others and give suitable infor- 
mation for their prevention. 


Helpful Reminders 


BE CAREFUL when pasturing or feeding 
flax as this grain frequently carries a high 
content of fatal prussic acid. 


Always wash the hands thoroly in a de- 
pendable disinfectant solution (two-percent 
cresol is good) after assisting a pigging sow. 
[hen paint any cuts or abrasions on your 
hands with tincture of iodine. To neglect 
this precaution is to court an all-summer 
siege of undulant (Malta) fever. 


Don’t neglect to watch castrating 
wounds closely for evidence of fly blows, 
especially with lambs. 


It is always best to cut down on the 
grain ration for about 10 days after pigs 
are vaccinated against cholera. Don’t 
starve them, but see that they squeal a lit- 
tle when you offer them feed. And a bad 
reaction may follow if freshly vaccinated 
pigs don’t have access to plenty of good, 
fresh water, 


Spraying the orchard is always good 
business, but be extra careful that calves 
or other livestock don’t have access to 
orchard grass until rains and weather have 
eliminated risks of accidental poisoning. 


According to. the Veterinary Research 
Division at Iowa State College, five herds 
of feeder cattle have been affected with a 
peculiar brain disease recently. The 
trouble, encephalitis, is due to a filter- 
passing virus and is not contagious in the 
true sense of the word. 

Affected cattle do not die quickly, as 
in some types of poisoning affecting the 
brain, but may linger for from a few days 
to two weeks. Some of them have re- 
covered. In fatal cases post-mortem exami- 
nation reveals extensive involvement of the 
lungs and the serous linings of the body 
cavities. 

Positive diagnosis is possible by a micro- 
scopic examination of the brain. END 








“A rather amusing thing happened while | 




















was passing a naval recruiting station, dear!” 


Officer: Where d’ya think you’re going, 


to a fire? 





Driver: Well, ina way, Officer. They just phoned me that the 
Martins have had a fire. Kitchen ruined ... hired man’s 
hands burned. Mr. Martin’s away... and his wife’s all 
upset. So, I’m hurrying over. Did come up a little 
fast...I’m sorry. 


Officer: And what are you ...friend of the family? 


Driver: More than that, Officer. I’m their insurance agent, too, 
and naturally they expect me to be on the job at a 
time like this. 


I have to admit you’re right—there’s no need for hurry. 
Their insurance protection was worked out carefully 
months ago, just as you fellows plan in advance 
against all kinds of law breakers. Bet the Martins 
never before appreciated the importance of this as 
fully as they do now! 


Officer: Okay, Mister, I guess it is your fire! 


What does capital stock insurance do for you? 


Well, sir, it assures you peace-of-mind. 


Your local agent knows that the organized fire-prevention 
activities of the capital stock companies have made “your 
fire” much less likely to happen. Two decades ago it 


would have been 50% more probable. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York Established 1866 


Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fre insurance companies 
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‘Did VOU Kuow There Cre 


NO OTHER WORK SHOES 


ON EARTH LIKE THEM! 
Only Fonuéine 


WOLVERINE SHELL 
HORSEHIDES | 


HAVE UPPERS. ..SOLES AND : ms 
INSOLES OF INNER-SHELL Toe ae HAT SHELL 
HORSEHIDE LEATHER 





















ES — it’s true, all the > 
i i ning proc tan- 
money in Christendom witheue re makes it glove soft 
couldn’t buy you any other natural Pm | one iota of its 
“detyin 































work shoe with soles, uppers 
and insoles of genuine Shell 
Horsehide. Just as true, no 
other work shoe on earth con- 
tains one particle of shell 
horsehide, triple tanned to 
amazing softness and flexibil- 
ity the way Wolverine tans it. 

More amazing still, all that 
extra softness and flexibility 
is tanned into Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide WITHOUT taking 
away one iota of its natural 
wear-defying toughness. 
That’s why Wolverines are 
so everlastingly hard to wear 
out — why they hold out so 
much longer against the 
toughest kind of scuffing and 
scraping — and so much less 
affected by perspiration and 
barnyard acids. 

So why not wear Wolverines 
and get all these advantages 
at less long run wear cost? 
Visit your Wolverine dealer 
soon —take advantage of 
special offer below, also. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. R-1041, Rockford, Mich. 


DEALER Boost Work Shoe 


Dept. sales as over 
25,000 dealers have done. Write today 
for tested new dealer plan. No obligation. 


icre)e ve Lb 


sep uo 


Wolverine 
dealers 
proudly dis- 

play the above 

sign on doors 
or windows, 

Look for it. 














SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


pee ee eee 


TO ALL WOLVERINE SHOE DEALERS: 


! This coupon, properly filled out, entitles bearer | 
] to one Wolverite Pencil FREE after conditions ] po 
J stated in our advertising are fulfilled. mealet- : f 

ai 
| Name zs : ; x On eeehiset 

gt ini 
j Address or R.F.D. we TF : ; Yatio , Wie oe 
1 yt Sy Sa ee Eee i pencil, Pci 

yne, oF cha 


| EE ee Oe ee : | 
Dept. R-1041 
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Wheat 

[ Continued from page 20 
and over a period of years its average will 
challenge the best. Because it doesn’t 
shatter easily, and because it has short 
fine straw, it is very adaptable for combin 
harvesting. 

Clarkan is another recent introductio: 
Altho far superior to Kawvale, it does 
have a greater degree of hardness a: 
lacks the high-milling qualities of Missouri 
Early Premium. It is particularly desirab\ 
for growth on fertile bottom lands wher 
high yield is the chief aim. 

As mentioned earlier, small fields an: 
the use of smaller machines makes cost 
production comparatively high in the soft 
winter wheat belt. 


Our farmers just couldn’t compete wit! 
the large, highly mechanized operations in 
Kansas,” Prof. Etheridge told me. “Ow 
fields are small, and most of them must be 
fertilized every fall to produce a satisfac- 
tory crop. Something had to be done.” 

That “something” was the introduction 
of a one-year wheat-lespedeza rotation 
Not only has this two-crop system made 
wheat growing much more profitable for 
Missouri farmers, but it has also given 
them an edge over their Kansas brethren. 

The wheat-lespedeza rotation is simple, 
simpler even than growing wheat alone. 
A farmer starting the rotation seeds les- 
pedeza with his wheat in the spring. Har- 
vesting of the grain leaves a thick stand of 
lespedeza in the stubble. This is pastured 
closely, the closer the better. Even then, a 
heavy crop of seed is produced, plenty for 
reseeding the ground. The seed is ripe 
enough between the latter part of Septem- 
ber and October 20 to permit the ground 
to be disked, or similarly cultivated, in 
preparation for wheat seeding. Fertilizer is 
applied and the wheat seeded in the usual 
manner. The lespedeza seed is in the 
ground all ready to germinate in the spring. 

Merely disking the fields instead of 
plowing definitely reduces the cost of 
wheat production. Disking is necessary 
even with plowing. Increased wheat yields 
almost always follow improvement in soil 
fertility brought on by the growth of les- 
pedeza—a nitrogen-fixing crop. 


Says Missouri U.’s C. A. Helm: “The 
continuous yearly production of wheat and 
lespedeza, fertilizing each crop with phos- 
phate, and with potash if needed, and 
grazing out each lespedeza crop, is clearly 
favorable to the basic fertility of the soil.” 

Soil conservationists favor the wheat- 
lespedeza rotation, as it provides an almost 
continuous soil-holding crop. 

Experimentally, the wheat-lespedeza 
rotation has averaged 25 bushels of wheat 
per acre and 120 to 130 pounds liveweight 
gain per acre in grazing beef cattle. Les- 
pedeza, it is claimed by the Missouri work- 
ers, will stand more drought than clover, 
yield as much hay as alfalfa, and grow 
where alfalfa won’t. Continvbdus use of the 
rotation results in progressively better 
yields on ground which is properly ferti- 
lized each fall. 

Wheat is also perhaps safer from insects 
with lespedeza than when grown alone. 
Comparatively late seeding helps control 
the Hessian fly. Chinch-bug infestation is 
less in wheat having a volunteer stand of 
lespedeza, since the insects tend to avoid 
the dense shade produced by the spring 
growth of this legume. Grub worms, cut- 





worms, and wireworms are destroyed and 
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repelled by the annual autumn disking. 

Just as it meets the needs of millers, so 
Missouri Early Premium fits into the 
wheat-lespedeza rotation. Ripening 10 
days to two weeks earlier than the other 
commonly grown varieties, it adds that 
much more time to the use of lesp*deza as 
pasture. Incidentally, also, early + iaturity 
is one of the qualities for which wheat 
breeders are seeking in their efforts to 
combat such spring hazards as drought, 
late rust, and chinch bugs. 

Since lespedeza can be grown in almost 
every area where soft winter wheat is pro- 
duced, the Missouri plan may eventually 
attain wide general application. Since it 
usually means trebling a farm’s livestock- 
carrying capacity, and since the plan must 
be used in connection with livestock to give 
best results, its effects may prove far- 
reaching to the soft winter wheat belt. 

Altho the trend toward standardiza- 
tion is rather new in Missouri, it is an old 
story in Ohio where nearly half the acreage 
grown is seeded to Trumbull, a variety in 
extremely high standing with soft wheat 
millers. Fulhio makes up approximately 
another 25 percent of the acreage. 


Accorpinc to C. A. Lambof the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Thorne, 
introduced in the fall of 1937, is increasing 
in popularity rapidly and this year claimed 
more than 50,000 acres. 

“These varieties all carry very good re- 
sistance to loose smut,” he explained. “All 
are typical soft red winter wheats. We are 
doing everything possible to avoid intro- 
duction of any variety seriously different 
from those being grown now. Because of 
this uniform quality, Ohio’s crop has an 
enviable reputation over the country.” 

In Kentucky, Currell, a variety that has 
been popular for years, is rapidly being re- 
placed by Kentucky 47 which has some- 
what better straw and grain, said E. J. 
Kinney of the Kentucky station. In his 
opinion, Ohio’s Thorne looks like the 
most outstanding contribution that has 
been made in soft wheat in our area, 
based on three years of variety tests. END 


This Month’s Cover Story 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


for the county 4-H and Farm Bureau 
leadership program. They are loyal work- 
ers in the Orange Center church and the 
local school. 

Each summer the Orange Township 
Farm Bureau sponsors a flower show. It 
takes a bit of the credit for part of the 
enthusiasm which Mrs. Tanruther shows 
for flowers. She’s won prizes at the shows, 
yes, but doesn’t consider herself the cham- 
pion flower gardener of the neighborhood. 
She says, ““My garden’s no different from 
my neighbor’s.” And it is true that the Tan- 
ruther yard and garden are a sample of 
the lovely beauty spots one will find around 
the fine homesteads of Orange Township. 

“Every year I add a new variety of flow- 
ers in my garden,” says Mrs. Tanruther. 
“I think watching new things grow adds 
alot to the fun of flower gardening.” 

She likes to make interesting flower ar- 
rangements too, and knows how, tho she 
insists she learned many of her tricks from 
her neighbors and the flower show judges. 

Yes, the Tanruthers are real folks! The 
kind who enjoy entertaining their friends 
at a steak fry in the back yard. Bob, Donna 
Jean, Dad, and Mom all say, “Our 
garden’s a grand place to relax and cool 
off -when the work is done.” END 


Accurate Records Show Me” 


declares Will Ode, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


“Every farmer’’, states Mr. Ode, “can plan 
a lot better when he has a good set of records 
to check by. My own records, for example, 
showed me how to make my crops 


and livestock work together. Now I 
can take fullest advantage of the 
paying possibilities of my farm. To 


do this right, I set myself 





the low farms,— $147.00. 


Mr. Ode’s farm has a high income ranking 
among 144 South Dakota Agricultural College 
Record keeping farms. In this group the high 
farms average $2,421 NET income per year; 


good woven wire fence. 
This program has paid well 
for years and, as a result, 


tility, productiveness and 
general value.” 
. is 

Besides helping good farm- 
ers farm better, accurate 
farm records are becoming 
more and more necessary 
in making up Federal In- 
come Tax Reports. 


EE Account Book 


A complete farm accounting record book pre- 
pared by experienced accountants—approved 
by County Agents and other farm authorities. 
Easily kept; also helpful in making up Income 
Tax Reports. Write for your free copy. 






up for the years ahead by 
investing in a lot more 


my farm is built up in fer- 








STEEL POSTS 








RED TOP | 


under strain. 








| 
KEYSTONE 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 
371 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 


Makers of 
RED BRAND FENCE 


This supercoated fence wire is temporarily 
limited in production, due to the shortage 
of zinc under the defense program. There- 
fore, not all Keystone Fence is now being 
marked with the Red Brand. 
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KEYSTONE FENCE 


Keystone fence has helped many thousands of 
farmers, like Mr. Ode, increase their income 
through better farm management. Its firm 
compact knots will not slip. Ample crimps 
provide proper tension—fence stands up well 


a 


Copper Bearing steel is important, too— 
makes the fence last twice as long as steel 
without copper. Keystone fence is the result 
of more than 50 years of fence building ex- 
aang Made in two styles—Stiff Stay and 

inge Joint. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
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| ae PIGS can be 


~ rich mother’s milk. 





and young pigs. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





pigs if they get off to a fast 
start. They need lots of good 


You'll find there’s no better 
way to keep udders bulging and 
pigs growing than to feed Purina 
Sow and Pig Chow along with 
your grain. Sow and Pig Chow is 
a combination of blended ingre- 
dients to fit the needs of sows 


Plan now to have big heavy 
pigs at weaning time, by feeding 
Sow and Pig Chow with your 
grain. See your Purina dealer today. 


PURINA MILLS 


1012 Checkerboard Square 






















profitable 


FOLLOW THE PURINA SOW-TO-P/IG-TO-PACKER PROGRAM/ 











Famous Suspended - 
Self-Balancing Bowl . 








Profits Spout Out 
at Bottom 





. the self-balancing bowl...the 


, ing, that will skim as perfectly 30 


* parts and give country wide 
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Special 500 Lb. Size 


MELOTTE 


NOW’S your chance to get...at 
this remarkable bargain price... 
the world famous separator with 


bowl that never needs re-balanc- 


years from now as today, and 
that will go on...year after year 
... bringing you extra cream prof- 
its. We are adequately supplied 
with all parts and tools to make 


Shipped On Approval 
Easy Monthly Payments 
Trade-In Allowance 
service from Chicago. All Repairs Made in Chicago 


Act Quick! Write us TODAY! 


We cannot guarantee to hold this extremely low price open 
very long. Don’t let this great bargain slip! Write at once! 


BABSON BROS. CO., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 2517, Chicago, lil. 
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Handsome Is 


[ Continued from page 15 















































ability to make fast gains. b 
Improved feeding, sanitation, and man- ; 

. ° St 

agement practices are essential parts of \ 


the Association’s program. “After 
argues Holand, “‘no amount of earmarking 
and weighing will help much unless you 
have healthy, weil-fed, and well-cared for 
hogs.”’ A 
So successful has the Association beet 
that similar organizations are springing uy 
all over the nation. It seems not at all un- ; 
likely that the Austin producers hav 
started what may amount to a revolution fa 
in this country’s hog-raising methods. END 





LIVESTOCK 1 


Best Tankage for Pigs in Dry Loi soa 


WHEN Pics are running on pasture, it 
doesn’t make any difference whether they 


get dry-process or wet-process tankage. D 
But in dry lot they’ll make much faster F 
gains on dry tankage. These conclusions 7 


can be drawn from tests which have been 
carried on at many Midwestern experi- 
ment stations, of 
Eight different tests show that pigs re- 
ceiving wet tankage make just as rapid 
gains on pasture as pigs receiving the dry- 
process tankage. Feed requirements were 
about the same. In dry lot, however, re- 
sults were strikingly different. In seven of 
the tests, pigs eating dry-rendered tank- - 
age gained 8.7 percent more than those 
eating wet-rendered tankage. Each 100 
pounds of gain required 3.5 percent less 
feed. 
In a Minnesota test, young pigs showed 
a decided preference for dry-rendered 
tankage. One hundred pigs were placed Sta 
in a yard where they had access to both 
types of tankage. In eight hours they had fa] 
eaten all the dry tankage and only a , 
fraction of a pound of the wet-rendered O 
tankage.—Clyde Zimmerman. 


Watering Hay Stacks ef 
BEeForE Max Dant, Cass County, North 
Dakota, moves stacks of alfalfa or sweet 
clover from field to hayloft or to his feed 
lot for immediate use, he wets them thoro- 
ly. Late last fall, before moving a 35-ton 
stack of alfalfa, Dahl pumped over 1,000 
gallons of water into it, using a 300-gallon 
tank loaded on his pickup truck, a garden 
hose, and a small pump. The water soaked 
thru the stack from the top and was quick- 
ly absorbed by the hay. This treatment 
saved the leaves, improved the color, and 
increased the palatability. Water absorp- 
tion softened the stems and branches, and 
cattle ate the hay readily with very little 
waste. Dahl has found that with the water 
treatment, which may be given at any 
time of year, he can feed coarse hay with- 
out grinding or chopping.—Walter Hunt. 


Soda as a Cattle Conditioner 


KONA 


IN EASTERN North Dakota, several 
farmers have benefited by giving ordinary 
baking soda daily to cattle they purchase 
for fattening. The soda is fed for two to 
three weeks after the cattle arrive on the 
farm, whether they come from the cen- 
tral market or from the Western rang¢s. 
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William Watt, Ransom County, North 
Dakota, has found that soda improves 
their condition when cattle first arrive and 
that it helps in getting them on feed. Watt 
and his neighbors who use soda buy it in 
barrels and give a pound a day for each 10 
steers, dissolving it in the drinking water’ 
Watt has less trouble starting feeder cattle 
since he has used soda. However, he says 
that it is not a substitute for shipping fever 
vaccination.—Walter Hunt. 


Are Gummer Ewes a Good Buy? 


In THE NORTHERN Great Plains, sheep 
and lamb feeding is in general a profitable 
livestock enterprise. Lambs are bought by 
farmers from Western producers at the end 
of the grazing season and fed during the 
fall and winter months. At the same time 
lambs are sold to the western producer, old 
ewes are culled out and sent to market. 
(he low price that these ewes command on 
the market often attracts feeders. 

[he question has been asked many times 
as to the economy of feeding these aged 
gummer ewes in comparison with Western 
lambs. Feeders also desire information on 
the advisability of grinding the grain. 

A project was organized by,.the South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
to give feeders information on these spe- 
cific sheep feeding problems. 

At the end of one year’s work in feed- 
ing 50 head of Western lambs and 100 head 
of gummer ewes, the results indicate corn 
to be superior to barley as a fattening feed 
for both lambs and ewes, Grinding grain 
for aged gummer ewes was not a profitable 
practice. A palatability committee rated 
mutton from finished gummer ewes sur- 
prisingly high and nearly comparable with 
lamb, whereas the mutton from similar 
ewes before fattening was considerably in- 
ferior.— J. A. Rohlf. 


Buckwheat for Hogs 


TRIALS at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station have shown that buckwheat has 
about the same feed value as oats when 
fed to hogs. It should not, however, be fed 
as liberally, and should be ground fine. 
One-third the amount of the grain mixture 
may be buckwheat, but larger amounts 
should be avoided. The station also adds 
the warning that buckwheat should never 
be fed to horses.—Bert Reichert. 
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Service like this explains why... 


THERE’S MORE AMERICAN FENCE 
IN USE THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


says about it: 


MR. 0. E. WRIGHT of Delaware, Ohio can tell you from experi- 


ence that American Fence gives a lot of service. Read what he 





“About 30 years ago we put up about 120 rods of 
No. 9 American Fence. It’s given very good service 
and I am well satisfied. We pasture horses and cattle 
in the field and horses are very hard on any fence. 
The fence looks good for about another 10 years.” 


/{R. WRIGHT, like thousands of 


farmers, has found that when you 


build with U-S-S American Fence 
you’re sure of good strong fences for 


many years to come. And you know that 


the real cost of fences for your farm is 


determined chiefly by how long it lasts. 


That’s why you’re money ahead with 


first-quality fence — U-S-S American. 


Ever take a close look at American 
Fence? You'll see strong, straight wires, 


husk~r Hinge Joint construction, springy 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMERICAN FENCE 


AND POSTS 





tension curves and a smooth galvaniz- 
ing coat that resists rust. We build 
these long-life features into every roll of 
American Fence because we know that 
farmers prefer the long-time economy 
of good quality products. There’s more 
American Fence in use than any other 
brand—proof that farmers have found 
American the best buy in fence. Ask 
your dealer, or write us, for a free copy 
of our big, illustrated catalog of steel 
products for the farm. 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
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Aha: YOUR FEEDS 60 FARTHER. 


you can cut your feed-making costs 

—make your home-grown feeds go 
farther and pay bigger returns—by 
processing them with a fast-working 
John Deere Hammer or Roughage 
Mill. Because of its low initial cost... 
low power requirements ... and low 
upkeep costs, a John Deere Mill is 


JOHN DEERE 


HAMMER and 
FEED MILLS 


i 


mighty economical to own—it’s a mill 
that will soon pay for itself in the 
money it saves you. 

See the full line of money-making 
John Deere Mills at your John Deere 
dealer’s. There’s a size and type to 
match your needs. Mail coupon below 
for free literature. 


John Deere, Moline, Ill., Dept. F3-38. | 


Please send me Free Folder checked below. 
"} 10-inch Roughage Mill 

0 14-inch Roughage Mill 

0 10- and 14-inch Hammer Mills 








Beoekas—All About Flowering Bulbs, by T. A. Weston. An amazing amount of useful information is here 
available on about 80 families of bulbs, among which are both hardy and tender kinds. spring flowering, 








TOWER 


FISH BRAND SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 


have a record of 105 years of 
wet weather service to farmers 


Dependable, sturdy, roomy oiled waterproofs 
that give complete wet weather protection 


woterp 
folder j 


" pocket of 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Write for Folder D7 
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Direct Marketing 


[ Continued from page 19 


lines, their pens filled with ‘“‘direct 
Moreover, they buy the choice hogs in the 
country, leaving only the lower grades for 
the open market. 

Is the farmer the victim of circumstanc¢ 
grasping at pennies saved in marketing 
costs while he loses dollars in lower prices? 
Or does he secretly feel there is more 
theory than fact in the claimed superiorit 
of terminal marketing? 

I put this question to Otho and Roy 
Greenawalt in their Carroll County, Illi- 
nois, feed yard last winter. They were 
loading out 41 fat Hampshires for delivery 
to Armour and Company at near-by Polo 

“Wouldn’t it pay to ship to Chicago an 
sell thru a commission firm? Is there any- 
thing to the argument that selling direct 
to the packers limits competition and de- 
presses market levels?” I asked. 

‘“That’s what we have been told for 
years,” Otho replied. “We think we make 
money by selling direct. The market is up 
today. We can take advantage of it selling 
locally. It may be down tomorrow. Then 
there’s less shrink on a short haul. It costs 
50 cents a hundred to sell at Chicago. This 
way we pay only the haul to Polo.” 

A checkup of Chicago market quotations 
that day indicated the Greenawalts had 


1 


they would have got shipping to Chicago 
The Greenawalts are good farmers and 
shrewd stockmen. The county agricultural 
adviser declares that they have averaged 
eight to 10 percent net on their farming 
investment the past five to six years. 


So YOU wonder. Would so many farmers 
sell direct if they believed they are being 
gypped? Are the direct sellers dumbbells, 
or smart traders? 

George A. Eastwood, president of Ar- 
mour and Company, said: ““The purchase 
of hogs direct from farmers is the basis of 
a long-standing controversy between those 
who prefer such methods and those who 
prefer to sell their hogs thru the large 
livestock terminal markets. A few years 
ago, the direct method of marketing hogs 
was thoroly investigated in the field by the 
Department of Agriculture. Its Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported that di- 
rect marketing had not operated to the 
disadvantage of producers, had not lowered 
the general level of hog prices, nor had it 
reduced competition for hogs. 

“We are confident the company and its 
officers and employees have conducted 
our hog-buying operations strictly in con- 
formity with the law and with sound eco- 
nomic practices.” 

The study referred to by Mr. Eastwood 
is Miscellaneous Publication No. 222, The 
Direct Marketing of Hogs, published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in March, 1935. A 230-page booklet, the 
study is an exhaustive analysis of livestock 
marketing. 

Jay C. Hormel, president of George A. 
Hormel and Company at Austin, Minne- 
sota, neatly sums up the case for the in- 
terior packers as follows: 

“With respect to full-line packers, the 
only service the central market might offer 
would be to sort out feeders and so forth 
in order that they would not have to be 
sold at a discount as slaughter animals. 
This particular service is not of any impor- 
tance at all in the particular territory in 
which we operate. Neither does there exist 
any specialized slaughterer in our territory. 
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Therefore, I can say to you, that with re- 
spect to our particular area, the terminal 
market does not have an opportunity to 
render a service which would justify its 
existence and the charge it makes.” 
Standing on the sidelines for 20 years 
watching changes and listening to the 
arguments pro and con, you get certain 
impressions. I think it is futile to argue that 
the leading packers with their heavy con- 
centration of volume do not exercise great 
influence on prices, both to farmers and to 
retailers in the dressed meat trade. But I 
also believe that the power of the three or 
four big packers to “‘stabilize” prices has 
been greatly exaggerated. The packing 
industry continues to be highly competi- 
tive. So are terminal markets where prices 
are made. O. T. Henkle, general manager 
of Chicago’s Union Stock Yards, reports 
that there are more than 200 buyers oper- 
ating during the year on that market. 


0; COURSE there are days when the 
buyers at the markets seem to have the 
upper hand. But let’s be candid. Isn’t 
it probable that draggy meat sales have 
more to do with shipping prices than any 
sudden determination of three or four 
packers with their heads together to break 
the market? I suspect that the housewife 
with the market basket has more to do 
with setting daily hog prices than packers, 
farmers, and commission companies. 

Here’s another question for the terminal 
commission man. If direct marketing re- 
duces buying competition at the terminals, 
doesn’t it also cut the volume to be sold? 
Does not one tend to balance the other? 

For his own protection, the average 
farmer doubtless needs expert advice and 
marketing service. There is a need and a 
place for the ably managed local co- 
operative concentration point, as Dr. Sam 
H. Thompson, Iowa State College research 
economist, concludes in his recent booklet, 
Economic Trends in Livestock Marketing. 

Certainly the producer commission as- 
sociations and many private commission 
men on the terminals have been giving 
excellent service. The co-operatives have 
developed many services, including expert 
market analysis, to aid their members. 
These things are all well known. 


Many farmers feel that somehow the 
excessive spread between producer and 
consumer prices is due to the growth of 
direct marketing. The two have little if 
any relation. With hogs at $11 to $12 a 
hundred, the current spread may be about 
right, but with hogs at $6, as they were 
only last winter, the cost of distribution is 
way out of line. A great many things are 
responsible for this, most of them beyond 
the packer’s or commission man’s control 

union wages, high taxes, increased rents, 
retailer’s profits, transportation costs, ad- 
vertising, the demand of housewives for 
fancy cuts, precooked meats, special pack- 
aging, and delivery. All these costs and 
many more are weighed up against the 
consumer in the beefsteaks, lamb chops, 
and pork loins she buys. 

In Chicago today the minimum scale 
for butchers is $50 a week. Many get more. 
Twenty years ago the going wage was $30 
to $35. But the cost of living for the butcher 
and his family, his rent, taxes, and so on, 
have gone up, too. 

Ihe answer to the problem is not so 
much in the marketing system as it is in 
keeping people employed and able to pay 
the producer $10 to $12 for hogs. Solve 
that, and most any marketing system, 
direct or terminal, will look good. END 











What about your future purchasing power? 


FTER all, life insurance is just a way of 

protecting future purchasing power, 

of guaranteeing yourself or your family 

the all-important wherewithal to buy, 

after your income from your farm de- 
clines or stops. 


And because you’re buying for the 
future, when you buy life insurance, you 
want to be sure of two things: (1) that the 
company with which you insure is stable 
and sound; (2) that it provides you pro- 
tection at low cost. 

100,000 farmers — policyholders of this 
company — will 
tell you that the 
Northwestern 
Mutual is the 
Number 1 com- 
pany for you. 
Here’s a com- 


MORE THAN 
41 700.060 POLICYHOLDERS 


We zee (HE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 





pany that has consistently increased in 
strength, whose assets each year have 
been greater than the year before, through 
83 years of good times and bad, through 
booms and depressions, wars and panics. 

And here’s a company where you can 
get life insurance at a low cost which for 
decades has been the envy of others. Why? 
Because The Northwestern Mutual sticks 
right to its principles of writing only 
standard life insurance, because it sees to 
it that mortality costs are low by careful 
selection and qualification of policyhold- 
ers, because it never relaxes vigilance in 
keeping expenses down. 

Ask your Northwestern Mutual agent 
about the many advantages of safeguard- 
ing your future purchasing power or that 
of your family The Northwestern Mutual 
way. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









BIGGEST THAT FARM" 
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IVER JOHNSON‘’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


71 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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WHY THE OWNER OF THIS MODERN BARN INSISTED 


ON JOHNS-MANVILLE FIREPROOF MATERIALS 


Modern dairy barn ai the Youngs 
Farm, “Wilgorlan,” Titusville, N. J. 
Sidewalls of J-M fireproof Asbes- 
tos Clapboards ... Roof of J-M American 
Colonial Asbestos Shingles—fireproof, 
easy fo apply and now af new low prices. 








Ceiling and sidewalls of JM fire- * 
proof, Asbestos Flexboard are easily 
washed ... Walls are insulated with J-M 
fireproof Super-Felt Rock Wool batts. 


@ Protection against fire for the valu- _ tion details on this and other types of farm 
able herd at ‘“‘Wilgorlan’”’ was one buildings? The Johns-Manville Farm Infor- 
reason why the owners decided on mod- mation Service brings you these details 
ern, low-cost Johns-Manville materials COMPLETELY FREE! Clip coupon now. 


for both interior and exterior of the 

dairy barn. These asbestos-cement THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU 

products are fireproof—cannot rot or FARM INFORMATION FREE 
decay ...cut upkeep costs. And any 












Town County. 





State 





‘ 
carpenter can apply them. : SOmnS-BeavEL Le, Dept. SF-M-10 
4 ‘ 22 East 40th Street, New York City 

Equally important 1s the fact that i Please send me the J-M “Farm Information I 
this type of construction, with J-M I Service” FREE. I am specially interested in: ! 
Rock Wool within the walls insulates I (Please Check) 5 : 

against extremes of temperature. This |! Asbestos barn Multiple poultry house 
: A . I Hay barracks One-story poultry house I 
means maximum winter production | Remodeling A new hog house i 
with considerably less feed than is re- | Machine Shed Asbestos milk house I 
quired for cold, shivering stock. 1 I 
j ae j Name I 
Why not get simple construc- ital 
1 
I 
I 
| 











(oro BANK YOUR SAVINGS 


With free wind and an Aermotor you can 
reduce your pumping cost to almost noth- 
ing. And, you know, cutting expenses means 
more money to bank. 

There’s no better windmill than an 
Aermotor...none more dependable or last- 
ing. Its extra light-running wheel pumps 
equally well in slight breezes or gales. It 
needs no attention. It is self-regulating, 
and takes care of itself in all winds. 

Aermotor Electric Water Systems save you 
money, also, both in price 
and operation. Many exclu- 
sive features eliminate ex- 
pensive repairs and continue 
your savings indefinitely. 
Mail coupon for details. 


=AERMOTOR CO. |"A_, * 
2500 Roosevelt Road. 1 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. 9 Lng 





Get a Letz—the mill that makes 
feed preparation, storing and feeding a ONE 
MAN JOB. Successfully stores cured rough- 
ages from field to mow—green feeds into any 
silo—chopped the RIGHT way—not too fine 
—not too coarse. Feed with a scoop shovel 
in half the time. 


QUALITY FEED—BIG CAPACITY—LIGHT DRAFT 
Study Letz construction—the only hay- 
chopper—-silo-filler with finger feed self-feeder 
having hinged sides. Timken Bearings. Sepa- 
rator sacks and saves surplus grain. Four new 
models—22 exclusive features. New low prices. 
Send for “‘A NEW, MORE PROFITABLE WAY 
TO CHOP AND STORE ROUGHAGE.”’ 


MAIL THIS 'COUPON 























! THE LETZ MFG. CO. ! 

! = 4003 North Road, Crown Point, Ind. 1 is 

! Send me ‘‘A New, More Profitable Way to ! iol 

! Chop and Store Roughage.”’ ! & A 

: yes ; ° Send details: ( Windmill [)] Water Systems + 
deundc cman aeevecccosotseosoee ® = 

; Address......++. MPPITTTITITIT TTT Tit Titi ; a Name__ * 

| -.cows..steers..sheep..hogs. My H.P.is.. 4 “y Address a 

STITT iii 
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Afraid of Fire? 


[ Continued from page 22 


in such pieces, the time can be justified. 

Where there is oil drip on barn, shed, 
or house floors—or perhaps a gasoline 
motor that it is impractical to move to an 
outside housing of its own—a fire-barriet 
wall means the difference between life and 
death. Asbestos sheets on walls or parti- 
tions, with mineral wool inside the par- 
titions, together make an ideal fire stop 
which will prove to be a profitable invest- 
ment. Doors between different parts of a 
building should fit tightly, and they could 
well be fireproofed with a covering of a 
non-inflammable material. Metal doors 
are ideal. 

Stairways, whether in the house or any 
other building, should certainly have 
tight-fitting and self-closing door, either at 
the top or bottom of the stairs. Any stair- 
way, just like the space between studs in a 
wall, is perfect as a chimney unless blocked. 


Less impressive than the addition of a 
draft stop here and there and some fire- 
retardant sheathing in suspect rooms is the 
buttering up of leaky chimneys—perhaps 
the building of them up to the point where 
their edges are three feet above flat roofs, 
two feet above the ridges of a gable or hip 
roof. The everyday chimney is one of the 
biggest fire hazards on the farm. Next of 
kin is the stovepipe run thru a wall without 
a protective thimble around it and the 
stove itself placed too close to a wall with- 
out an asbestos shield—or with no shield 
under the fire doors. 

Another fire preventive is the placing 
and spacing of farm buildings so that the 
prevailing wind will tend to blow sparks 
and flying embers away from near-by 
buildings rather than toward them and so 
that heat from a blaze won’t ignite the 
next structure. There should be at least 
100 feet between buildings, and a 150- 
foot separation is much better. This is true 
especially between a barn storing hay in 
the mow and the home wherein fire is be- 
ing used daily. If you are not familiar with 
the prevailing wind directions in your 
locality, a letter to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau office in the capital city of you 
state will bring you the information desired. 

A great many farm fires are due to fault; 
wiring. This hazard is as easy to eliminate 

















“| hate the expression, ‘The fire gutted the 
building.’ It certainly did, tho, didn't it?” 
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“Honest! All | said was what this coun- 
try needs is more teeth in the law!" 





as it is to create. While there are usually 
no enforceable codes for wiring on the 
farm, there is a National Electrical Code 
which may be had for the asking. The as- 
sociation that sponsors Fire Prevention 
Week, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will send a copy of the 
National Electrical Code free for the ask- 
ing. And while we’re talking about wiring, 
give a thought to the hookup of your 
lightning rods. They seem pretty quiet 
most of the time, but never forget the cur- 
rent they’re wired to carry is tremendous 
when it strikes. 

The most important time during the 
life of a fire is the instant it starts. While 
fire-resistant materials on frame buildings 
will retard the spread of fire for a while, 
thus giving extra time to extinguish the 
blaze, there must be something handy with 
which to do that extinguishing job. Usually wa- 
ter is the best extinguisher for farm fires, 
unless an oil blaze is encountered. The good 
old fire bucket, painted red and kept full 
of water (treated with an antifreeze of 
calcium chlorate or common salt in winter) 
for fire only, is a fundamental and sound 
precaution. Water under pressure and 
piped to all buildings, with faucets and 
hoses permanently attached, is better. 
30xes full of sand, a handy axe and shovel, 
and a good ladder should never be allowed 
to “‘wander” from their stations in house 
and barn. 


CHEMICAL fire extinguishers of many 
types are available and are efficient to a 
marked degree in fighting the beginning 
fire. Hand-operated extinguishers should 
be kept in strategic locations where chances 
of fire are most likely. The correct opera- 
tion of the extinguisher and just how to use 
it in the fire-fighting operation should be 
thoroly understood by all members of the 
family and by the farm help. 

Now my last suggestion may sound 
slightly screwball, and I'll admit I wouldn’t 
recommend it for a two-cow acreage. But 
if your buildings are worth more than 
$4,000 total to you and you think a lot 
of your stock and stored feeds, the expense 
is justified. Yes, I’m talking about a fire 
alarm, the kind the city businessman 
wouldn’t be without. The detector or senti- 
nel unit is a sensitive thermostat of simple 
and rugged construction without moving 
parts or contacts. A series of them are in- 
stalled on a special circuit which rings a 
gong or blows a horn when fire occurs. 
Not such a bad idea if you favor sound 
sleeping! END 


guns help make days 
afield a success. 
MODEL 12 is the old 
reliable slide action 


ou'll Be Game Ahead 


UNIFORM UPLAND 
GAME LOAD 


WINCHESTER r WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept.J-11, East Alton, IIL. 
Send, FREE, the new edition of the 76-page Western Ammunition 
Handbook and your new folder describing XPERT and SUPER-X 
shot shells. Also folders on the MODEL 12 (] and MODEL 24 
WINCHESTER shotguns. 






Shells: 










LONG RANGE 
WILDFOWL LOAD 





hea will be more commands of “Fetch” 
following the nerve-tingling bursts of birds 


MODEL from golden cover, if you shoot XPERT shot 
shells. The dense, even XPERT shot patterns 
id mon blanket the streaking targets quick as a flash. 
,! N Yes, you’ll be game ahead—with SUPER-X 


shells, too, when the whistling wings of wild- 
fowl bring your gun into action. Two down 
in no time,and down clean, thanks to SUPER-X 
; short shot string. When you go to buy ammu- 
: nition, ask for XPERT or SUPER-X. 












repeater. MODEL 24, 
| 


a game-getting double Name 
at a popular price. Address 
Post Office 





__State 














The B. 





Gaines any feed— mn, wet or dry. zpte Se feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm yor — —_. ear or snapped 
ba with roughage or separate cutter head and 
wing hammers. Get full information o on this real honest- 
to-gesdness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 





OTTAWA 
Mm TRACTOR 
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HERES THE WAY 
TO BIGGER PAY 







USE YOUR CAR ASA . 
McNESS STORE— Write for FULL DETAILS fp 


Send today for Free facts on how you can use 7 
your a asa ——- Store. See how you can 
make bi gm Ay n your own business supply- 
ing farm Moe es with oy mecnastmes. fou 
pertence. Special bargains, contests, 

rises, ples, savertising—ell “available te 
ip Build big business. z 


$100 to $250 Weekly Sales 


are being made by many who run 
~ pe 3 an ae res. Opportunity to 
make money is unlimited. 
Es We siete No layoffs—No Boss 


ph A BE to help elp you 


Svoliowne ay lee 
THE McNESS CO. 
981 Adams, Freeport, Hi. Gu) 
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[ BE POCKETBOOK-WISE 


What investment can you make that 
will bring you more money this year 
and for years to come than Conti- 
nental fence? In Continental fence 
you get extra strength and extra rust 
resistance. You get the famous 
PIONEER KNOT—strongest fence 
knot made. You get copper-bearing 
steel wire with a heavy zinc coati 

that’s Flame-Sealed—actually meer me | 
to the steel to make a denser, 
tougher, tighter shield against rust. 
There are 15 types of Continental 










fence, all guaranteed. For 
better fence values, nw, © 
see your Con- 





tinental dealer. 











—— 
FREE Farm Record Book 
Use it to keep daily records of what 
you take in and pay out; also crop 
yield, milk, egg, livestock records, 
etc. Write for free copy today. 
conr INENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Ind. 
lants at . Kokomo and 


Indianapolis 
ute 
5 CONTINENTAL 
— 83 STEEL PRODUCTS 


TEEL CORPORATION 

Books—Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. C. 
Coffey. Here you have the information on sheep you 
have been looking for—fiock management, market- 
ing of sheep and wool, the real information = 
ae g~ must have if the flock is to prosper 
vie edition. Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $3. 0. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 















PAPEC GRINDING 








Better, faster, cheaper feed grinding— 
that’s what you get with a Papec. Larger 
cylinder, 30% to 50% more screen area, 
bigger pulley, heat-treated hammers, 
auger-fed blower, no suction elbow to clog, 
no knives to sharpen, no burrs to break. 

All 6 Papec models are guaranteed to 
outgrind any other mill in same power 
class. Send postal or name on margin of ad 
for interesting free booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. Papec Machine Co., 7310 
N. Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEG 
AMMER MIL 
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Rat Control 


Atonc with increased grain storage on 
the farm, there has been a marked increase 
in the rat population. At least there can 
be no other conclusion on the basis of the 
number of inquiries we have received ask- 
ing for ways and means of keeping the 
rascals under control. 

After all, the first job in rat control is 
to make all bins and cribs as nearly rat- 
proof as possible—and they can be abso- 
lutely rat-proof if you care to spend the 
money. 

In one Warren County, Iowa, barn 
the grain storage from which feed sup- 
plies are drawn was lined solidly on floor 
and walls with galvanized sheet iron, 
and joined to this, extending solidly across 
the ceiling overhead, was one-quarter- 
inch mesh hardware cloth. The tightly 
fitted door to the storage was also covered 
with metal. 

With care, even cribs can be rat-proofed. 
Solid concrete, hardware cloth, sheet metal 
are barriers to rats, but a single hole any 
place that is within reach of a rat can make 
the whole job of rat-proofing worthless. 

The second job in rat control is death 
to the rodents. An old, old method of kill- 
ing is the barrel trap. With grain supplies 
well protected, a watertight barrel can be 
three-fourths filled with mill feed attractive 
to rats, a plank laid to the top of the barrel 
for easy access. It doesn’t take long for the 
rats to get the habit of going to such a 
barrel for feed. Once you find the feed dis- 
appearing at a satisfactory rate, you can 
empty out the feed, fill barrel three-fourths 
full of water, and sprinkle chaff and mill 
feed on the surface. 





Waurre it is possible to use poisons, 
barium carbonate can be mixed at the 
rate of one part of poison, by weight, to 
four parts of bait. Water to make bait 
moist should be added if necessary. 

Three classes of baits should be used: 
Meat, including hamburger, sausage, 
canned salmon, sardines; fruits or veg- 
etables such as tomatoes, apples, melons; 
and cereals such as corn meal, rolled oats, 
bread, and so on. 

Mix one of each of these three classes 
of baits separately with the poison, and 
place teaspoonful doses in paper sacks 
or wrap in bits of paper, placing where 
rats can be expected to find the bait. 
Each day put out fresh bait and gather 





**And at the end of Route 38, in very 
small letters, it says ‘Ha, Ha, Ha’!”’ 
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DEFEND AMERICA’S 
EXTRA CROP. 





America’s fur crop is a valuable national 
resource. Trappers and farmers can aid 
in conserving it. Obey state laws... and 
use Oneida Victors—the traps with the 
delayed action stop-loss guard. Maiming 
of fur bearers is reduced by minimizing 
wring-off. 


Increase your income...help 
conservation! This free book 
tells how fur can yield extra 
cash. Write for it today. 


Animal Trap Company of America 
Dept. 204, Lititz, Pa. 

















NEW 1942 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when 
Uncle Sam is your best customer! How to Save 
up to 15% to 20% Feeding for Egg Produc- 
tion with the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. Chap- 
ters on Grit, Housing, Feeding, Disease, etc., 32 
pages well illustrated. A gold-mine of interest- 
ing and profitable information. For your free 
copy write to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO.,DEPT. J-11, CHICAGO 








Proven.. 


Every test proves PLUMB 
safer, keener, longer lasting 
... the “Axe of Champions”. 
For Peter McLaren's 
Axe Manual, send 
10 cents to F.R. 
Plumb, 













SELF-SHARPENING SWINGING HAMMER 


MAKE EXTRA PROFITS WITH T-S 
STAY-SHARP HAMMER. 
SAVES POWER AND GRIND- 
ING TIME. CUTS AND GRINDS 
GRAINS AND GREEN FEEDS. 
For Information Write: 


HEAT TREATING, INC. 


1932 MARTINDALE AVE,, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Read the advertisements in Successful Farmi 
You are bound to find something that will especially 
suit you and fit your pocketbook 
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“He does the foundations” 





up and destroy the old. This works where 
other food supplies are well protected. 

Red squill has become a valuable aid to 
rat killing since it may be used with rela- 
tive safety. It is available in either dry or 
liquid form. Red squill varies in its toxic 
properties with different preparations, so 
it should be used according to its degree 
of killing power. Directions for use ac- 
companying the product should always 
be followed. 

One ounce of the more toxic prepara- 
tions used with one pound of bait will be 
effective. 

Fresh fish ground in a meat-chopper is 
especially attractive to rats. An ounce of 
red squill mixed with a little water may be 
added to a pound of ground, fresh fish, or 
ground, fresh meat. 

With cereal, mix at the rate of one 
ounce of powdered red squill to a pound 
of oatmeal, corn meal, or bran; add a pint 
of sweet milk or water, and stir thoroly. 

Squill has the reputation of being rel- 
atively non-injurious to domestic animals. 
However, there have been cases where 
there have been losses due to poisoning, 
losses that could be blamed only on the rat 
poison. It is therefore highly important to 
place baits where only rats and mice have 
access to them. Also it is best to gather 
up all old untouched baits each day, and 
put out fresh baits. 

When rats are in burrows and tunnels 
underground, you can connect your car 
or tractor exhaust to a burrow opening 
by means of a hose. Operate motor at a 
moderate speed, with spark retarded, cov- 
ering all other openings as thoroly as possi- 
ble to keep in the fumes. 

Or in such burrows you can place cal- 
cium cyanide, a deadly poison. It may 
also be blown into burrows with a power 
blower. Carbon disulphide is often poured 


into burrows. Quantities required depend + 


on area covered by the burrows. When 
using such materials, the properties that 
make them fatal to rats should be kept in 
mind. The same properties make them 
dangerous to other life when they are not 
under proper control. Calcium cyanide is 
extremely poisonous. Carbon disulphide is 
extremely inflammable, and mixed with 
air is dangerously explosive in the presence 
of either flame or slight spark. 

raps can be used, and plenty of them. 
Rats become almost uncanny in their 
ability to escape traps, so that all sorts of 
tricks have to be used to bait traps at- 
tractively, conceal them, or otherwise 
handle traps to hide their character. 

\ good rifle, a smart dog, and com- 
mercial rat poisons are further defenses 
against this expensive pest.—Lee Goode. 











TRAIN AT essential to National Defense, but fur « Lifetioe 


plete i ion. 
WT 1410 LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL 


SHAW /epry-Po/ GARDEN TRACTOR 


LOW COST POWER for home gardens, poultry Qa 

and fruit ranches, estates, green houses, mowing Viet \e with 
parks, ete. Plows, cultivates, ete. Sizes  H. P.to “Sa a pom wd 
9H. P. Write for 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER, LOW tivat- 
PRICES and FREE CIRCULAR. SHAW MFG. 3. 


CO., 4810 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas. 










says this fifteen-year user 


Mr. H. D. Boyd, owner of a 
220 acre farm at RFD No. 4, 
Fostoria, Ohio, says, “By using 
heat-resisting En-Ar-Co Motor 
Oils and Greases exclusively, 
I’ve kept my 4 tractors and 
other farm equipment work- 
ing full time for 15 years!” 


BIG PAYAVIATION 


DASH IN FEATHERS.. oe 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 


FREE. 





| sidestep costly repairs with 


National EN-AR-CO products 7 


Keep your farm machinery on the job with 


NATIONAL EN-AR-CO 


MOTOR OILS AND LUBRICANTS 






$2000 to $3000 a year! That's the kind of 
money Aviation pays to qualified Pilots, 
Mechanics, Aeronautical Engineers. Come 
NOW to this LINCOLN GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED SCHOOL. Prepare not only 


to help your Country NOW in civilian employment 


Career in Aviation. WRITE TODAY 


2453 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Mebraska 





GO MUCH FARTHER 









1001 17 ¢KtL - 


and it’s a dandy! 


Free to you, too! 


Place your order now for En-Ar-Co 
Motor Oil and En-Ar-Co Lubricants for 
delivery next spring—and learn how you 
can get this swell hydraulic pump oiler 


This Eagle Pump Oiler has %4 pint 
capacity, six-inch bent spout. One-piece 
handle. Ball valves. Machined and ground 
brass plunger. Copper finished handle 
and spout. Won’t leak. Fits holder on all 
harvesting and farm machinery.—Ask 
your National En-Ar-Co representative 
for details of this offer. 





Mr. Boyd has the right idea— 
and the right brand! For 60 
years farmers have been keep- 
ing repairs at rock bottom 
with National Refining Prod- 
ucts. And today our oils and 
lubricants are tougher and 
longer-lasting than ever! 


N 


ae 
SB NAT NA e 
: on 


ATE 


THE NATIONAL 
REFINING 
COMPANY 
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WARNING! 


Don’t Take Chances 
On Today’s Higher Priced Hogs! 











Help insure sanitation and fight 
disease with genuiue 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Sanitation helps hogs gain faster on 
less feed. Don’t take chances! Help 
insure adequate sanitation and re- 
duce disease dangers by scrubbing 
hog houses with a solution of one 
can LEWIS’ LYE and 10 gallons hot 
water. 

Experiment station tests indicate oat 
hulls and barley hulls increase in 
digestibility when soaked in lye 
solutions. Helps hogs get greater 
nutrition from these feeds. Com- 
plete directions on label. 

Ask for genuine Lewis’ Lye. This lye 
is double refined and 
double checked for pur- 
ity. Offers more value 
than lesser-known, low- 
quality lyes. Take no 
chances. 


NEW 1941 
FREE! Maw iit ener] 
Write today for this new, prac- 
tical, money-saving guide on 
care of hogs, poultry, cattle, 
sheep. Every good farmer 
should have this book. 


erg SEIS Salt 
macy? Tesetmec eau 


Dept. 110 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


RELY ON LEWIS’ LYE 














WATCH OUT FOR 


CHOLERA 


Higher hog prices mean still bigger —— . 
a fall outbreak strikes your herd. Do 
gamble. 

Have your hogs vaccinated NOW. Chol- 
era has been increasing steadily. YOUR 
hogs may be next. The only safety lies in 
having them immunized before an outbreak 
occurs. 

But be sure your vaccinating is done by a 
Veterinarian. He knows when and how to 
do it right. This added protection is worth a 
lot when dealing with a killer like cholera. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


BUNIONS : 


ENLARGED OR ail 
TENDER JOINTS Gigi 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, you'll 
&%t ~_ relief with the New Sxper- 
r. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of yo. these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . . . how much they 
ift siee pressure off the sensitive spot. New 
n J) texture and 630% softer than 
before! not come off in the bath. More eco- 
nomical! Cost but a trifle. Sold everywhere. 


NEW Sa , Insist on ace 
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Corn Silage 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


feed (which some feeders claim is so bulky 
and coarse that cattle will not eat enough 
of it to gain satisfactorily). 

The truth of the matter is that corn si- 
lage is so palatable that if it is fed accord- 
ing to appetite cattle are likely to eat so 
much of it that they will not consume as 
much corn as they must to make satisfac- 
tory gains. Consequently, the silage should 
be limited to six to eight pounds a head 
daily in the case of calves and to cor- 
respondingly larger amounts in the case of 
older cattle. 

That the gain made by cattle fed silage 
is not mainly growth, but contains as large, 
if not larger, proportions of fat as the gain 
made by cattle fed no silage is indicated by 
the selling prices and the dressing percent- 
ages of the cattle used in the Illinois tests. 
In five of the seven trials with calves, the 
silage-fed droves sold from 15 to 45 cents 
more per hundredweight than those which 
had been fed no silage; in one test the calves 
fed dry roughage topped the silage calves 
by 30 cents a hundred; and, in the remain- 
ing trial the two lots sold at exactly the 
same price. In the four trials with two- 
year-olds, the division was 50-50 inso- 
far as any advantage in selling price was 
concerned. But, at least there is no evi- 
dence that the market imposes any penal- 
ty on cattle which have been fed corn 
silage as a part of their fattening ration. 

Unfortunately, dressing percentages 
were obtained in only five of the seven 
Illinois comparisons with calves and two of 
the four tests with two-year-olds, The 
average dressing percentage of the five 
droves of calves fed silage was 61.2, while 
that of the five droves fed no silage was 
60.3. Corresponding figures for the two- 
year-old steers were 61.5 and 59.9 for 
silage and non-silage fed cattle respective- 
ly. Thus, rates of gain, selling prices, and 
dressing percentages all substantiate the 
statement that corn silage is a good feed 
for fattening cattle. 


Bur what about the profits?” I hear 
someone ask. “A silo is a costly structure. 
Corn binders and silage cutters are ex- 
pensive items of equipment with high 
initial costs and heavy depreciation. In 
addition, making silage is a hard job, re- 
quiring a large force of hired hands, which 
means a large cash outlay at silo-filling 
time. No silage for me! Ill stick to good 
old clover hay.” 

Now, I have no quarrel with clover hay 
or with alfalfa or any other good dry 
roughage. In fact, a small amount of such 
hay should always be fed along with a 
moderate amount of corn silage. The point 
I’m trying to make is that a combination 
of good-quality corn silage and legume 
hay makes a better roughage ration for 
fattening cattle than either one alone. 

But to get back to the point of whether 
or not corn silage should be considered an 
expensive feed, the answer to the question 
will be found not in studying figures on the 
itemized cost of making a ton of silage, but 
in comparing the return realized from 
feeding silage with the cost of putting it 
into the silo. Oat straw is not necessarily a 
cheap feed by virtue of the fact that it 
can be purchased for $5.00 a-ton. Neither 
should linseed meal be considered an ex- 
pensive feed merely because it usually 
costs seven or eight times this figure. Both 
are cheap if their use in feeding operations 





returns more than their cost prices and are 
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tles feed from hammers as soon as 
ground, avoids heating and waste of 
power due to grinding too fine, blows 
feed to bag, wagon box, or overhead 
bin; also helps draw fresh feed to 
hammers. Hammer tips have 8 sharp 
edges; can be turned 8 times, last 8 
times longer. Also two larger mills. 


Send for “WAYS TO PROFIT” 


Free booklet tells secrets of faster grinding, 
trom, feed or more milk, bigger results 
from fee 


WITH 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 





You simply must see this H8 
hammer mill at work to believe 
how fast it grinds with 2-plow 
power or less ... still faster with 
more power. Hi-Suction fan hus- 





fuel, labor. Write for it today. 
pt.K-90, Racine, Wis. 








RODENT ona INSECT PESTS 

y J 

This gas-producing powder 

will solve your pest problem. 

Used by farmers throughout 

the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 

SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 


Va Mh. 45¢ 1 th. 75¢ (lerger sizes lower) 


MOLES It's the Gas that Kills em! 








WANTS MAN WITH CAR 


Hundreds make sales $50-$100 first week. Noth- 
ing new—Rawleigh everyday necessities favor 
ably known in millions of homes. We supply 
stock and equipment on credit. Write for infor- 
mation how to start in business on our capital. 
RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. s-ss-snw, 


Freeport, Ili. 











MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans. 7 sizes 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Steel Products Co., 
730 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 













expensive if they do not. The same meas- 
ure should be applied to corn silage. 

Applying this measure to the seven calf- 
feeding experiments already referred to, 
we find that in all seven trials the calves 
fed silage made their gains at a lower cost 
per hundredweight than those fed no si- 
lage. As an average of the seven trials, the 
costs of gain for the two groups were $7. 45 
and $7.97 respectively, or a difference of 
52 cents a hundred in favor of the silage- 
fed calves. Applying this figure to a gain of 
500 pounds, which is the average gain 
made by a calf during the fattening period, 
we have a saving of approximately $2.50 
a head or $125 on a carload. 


Bur this is not the whole story. You will 
recall that the calves fed silage were 
heavier and sold for about 25 cents more a 
hundredweight than those whose roughage 
ration was legume hay. When the differ- 
ence between the market values per head 
of the two lots is added to the saving 
effected in the feed bill, we have a total 
difference of $5.08 a head in favor of the 
silage-fed cattle. Applying this figure to a 
full carload of 50 calves, we have a dif- 
ference in profit of approximately $250, 
which is a tidy little sum of money to add 
to one’s bank account. 

And, please remember that this money 
doesn’t have to be used to pay for the silo, 
or to offset interest and depreciation on the 
corn binders and silage cutter, for all these 
items have been taken into account in 
computing the price at which the silage 
has been charged against the cattle. The 
$250 is the amount left over after all costs, 
including the cost of the silage, have been 
met and a sum set aside equal to the aver- 
age profit made on the non-silage lots. 
Consequently, it may be considered a re- 
ward or bonus to the operator for having 
the good judgment to use a ration which 
Cornbelt experiment stations have been 
recommending for a long time. That their 
recommendations in regard to corn silage 
for beef cattle are being widely followed by 
present-day feeders is shown by the fact 
that 45 percent of 536 important cattle 
feeders in Illinois recently reported that 
they use silage in their cattle-feeding opera- 
tions. Altho this figure indicates that cattle- 
men are rather equally divided on the 
merits of silage, it represents a marked 
change of opinion since 1905 when only 
eight of 509 leading beef producers of the 
state who were interviewed stated that 
they fed any silage at all and of these, 
three said that they fed it only to breeding 
cattle and calves. 

Who knows? It’s quite possible that 
in another 35 years it will be hard to 
find more than eight feeders out of 500 
who are still getting along without it. END 
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aoe: THEY RE YOURS: F 


» DAISY’ ri 
“ZREDER 


Licemed by Stephen Siesinger inc, N. 










FITTED OVER. 
NIGHT CASE 
A compact handbag 
with comb, brush, 
and mirror set 























HEY 
FAMOUS 
FELLOWS! Get YALE 


i LEC 
Wr Daisy’ swell RED 
AFavoer CARBINE. A FOOTBALL 
Z \ightning- loading, fast- SET. Official size and weight. Pump 
y ae 1000 shot Air twee tbe 
A real he-mon's ® : 
GENE AUTRY—REPUBLIC STAR 


gun awd JONES" rae given. — 
GENE AUTRY TWO-GUN | 
HOLSTER SET 










You can be © 
a “Two- 
Gun Cow- 
boy” with this 
fine set. Gene 
Autry friendship ring FREE. 


GET YOUR PRIZE THIS EASY W AY\ 
BOYS! GIRLS! Do like thousands of others. Get swell prizes for yourself, 
re gifts for Mother and Dad—WITHOUT A CENT OF COST. 
ny prize shown above and dozens of others in our Big Prize Catalog is 

GIVEN WITHOUT COST = selling 40 Xmas packs at 10c each. Each 
pack contains 96 sparkling Xmas seals in brilliant colors—a big valve. 
It’s easy to sell these Xmas packs to your family, friends and neighbors. 
When sold, send us the $4.00 collected and choose your prize. It is sent 
to you at once. 
Mail the coupon today for Xmas packs and our Big Prize lan us 

what prize you want. SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 631, Lancaster, Pa. 











ELECTRIC MOVIE OUTFIT 


Sell one order. Show movies 


Sell only one jie and 


get a beautiful WRIST at home. Film FREE. 








WATCH. Styles for boys, 


girls, men and women. 





Vou choice of genuine 
EASTMAN CAMERAS. 


Bullet or Brownie. 








EXTRA VALUE PRIZES Poncnensraunceore 631s 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 63 1, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prizes below given for selling extra orders 


Please send me your Big Prize Catalog and one 
_~ cag ow obpe ty e « ye Ne order of 40 Xmas Packs. | will resell them at 10 


one order of 40 Xmas packs. each, send you the money, and get my prize. 
ELECTRIC ARMY SUP- 
a At PLY TRAIN. Fast-moving 


ArmyTrain,withrealsearch- { i) 


















My choice of prize is__ 


HE 
ICE SKATES. 


Name 








- light, anti-aircraft gun and 
ths Tomevs champion removable tank. Sree Addvore 
and movie star. a: or RFD. Box 


























I... saad 


HETHER you buy our boots and rubbers or 

other makes, get only the top grade. Top 
quality boots and overshoes consume less rubber 
per mile of use. By buying for the longest possible 
wear, you help save rubber that's vital to defense. 


Toughest farm-footwear rubber ever 
developed. The longer wear helps save 
rubber for defense. 

Costs Least per year of wear. 

More Comfort! Tempered Rubber makes 
possible lighter, more flexible footwear, 
with more service than the heaviest old- 
fashioned kind! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center « New York 
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= ; 
danger family happy, modernize your 
ects ae premium gifts, such 
a se are It's easy! Save the THRIFT 
a se come with every bag of Pills- 
aid rin with other Pillsbury prod- 
pa vale you these and many other 
proerih seri wy ll 
cop nd in the bag. 
phen ei today — with the Self Seartet 
pon below. Clip it now 
Use Enriched Pillsbury’s Best 3 
... Bake-proved to protect your baking 





F 
o, a 
te 


\ Ct 


d wheats to 
ime. What's 
protection! 
les are tested 


Try this Sour Cream Spice Cake 


Cuts into 21 generous pieces— great for the of specially selecte 
1 1. Sift and measure 5 y and easily every ¢ 
it’s bak oved for your 


gsters’ lunch box 
3c. iche 4 . (Iron and 2, it’s 
two import - é ep to Pills- samp 
bury’s Best, » way its invi i 
color, appearance, elous ci 1- baking quality y 
ity.) Add 2Y4 tsps. i 1y over, actua 
tsps. double-acting) . . times a day ! 
2 tsps. cinnamon, 5s. allspice, % tsp- lined 1 
cloves; sift three times. 2, Cream VY c. short- 
i adually; cream well. > 

ill y P y RAVE about your 


- add 1 c. suger gr 
dually to 2 well beaten 
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1. There’s something fascinating 
about grinding your own pepper for 
table seasoning. One thing, you’re 
sure of fresh, fine flavor. With this 
pepper mill you grind pepper balls 
and sprinkle at the same time. It is 
made of walnut-stained wood with 
chrome-metal grinding parts. About 
$1.25. (G. M. Thurnauer Co., Inc., 
6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y.) 









2. If, because of lack of space, you 
must have a portable-type sewing machine 
instead of the regular type with cutting space 
provided, we call to your attention this ex- 
tension table. It hitches onto a regular, port- 
able sewing table, giving plenty of working 
space—within arm's reach. When you're 
thru using it, the table may be folded and 
stored in the closet. If needed, it can serve 
as an extra table for food, card playing. 
It's bridge-table size, has steel legs, oak top. 
About $8.50. (The Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., 95 Liberty St., New York, N. Y.) 


3. When mopping is said to be a pleasure 
there must be a pretty good reason—and 
here it is, a mop wringer that does away 
with back strain. You can have smooth 
hands ’cause they needn’t touch the scrub 
water. The wringer slips onto a 10- 12-, or 
14-quart pail; no clamps or screws are 
necessary. The foot does the wringing. All 
steel, with wooden rollers. About $1.19. 
(Ever-Handy Mop Wringers, 27 E. 21st 
St., New York, N. Y.) 






4. Dain-T-Zipper is this one’s name. You 
can see how really small and dainty it is from 
the size of the hand holding it. And it is so 
very flexible; rolls right up into a tiny ball. 
Grand for use in sheer materials, tiny neck and 
sleeve openings, children's clothes, nighties, 
slips, and such. Available in popular styles, 
lengths, and colors. About 25 cents. (Spool 
Cotton Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.) 


@®An empty three-quarters-inch adhe- 
sive tape spool is just right to use for a tape- 
measure spool, says Mrs. E. R., Michigan. 
Wind on the tape measure and slip over 
it the outside ring to hold it in place. 


Bit isn't very pleasant when there's no run- 
ning water or drainage system in the farm 
home. Miss B. DeF., Missouri, tells how her 
family solved the drainage problem. They 
bored a hole about three feet from the floor in 
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one corner of the kitchen, in which was in- 
serted a metal pipe about one inch in di- 
ameter. The pipe extended outside to connect 
with a ‘‘dry well’’ (deep graveled area) in 
the back yard well away and down hill 
from the water supply. An elbow joint was 
put at the end of the pipe, inside; into this 
was inserted a large funnel. All liquids for 
disposal travel the funnel way thru this pipe. 
Saves many steps, says Miss DeF. 


@® Don’t discard the heavy cardboard roll 
when all the waxed paper around it is 
used, advises Mrs. A. M., Wisconsin. Roll 
your freshly ironed doilies and dresser 
scarves around it and store in the waxed 
paper carton. Keeps the doilies fold- and 
wrinkle-free. You might even consider cov- 
ering the waxed paper cartons with wall- 
paper or a print material to add a color 
note to your linen closet or drawers. 








(Here's a clever clothesline idea from Mrs. 
D. C., Michigan: Staple harness snaps to the 
trees or posts used. Have the clotheslines be- 
tween trees measured and cut to fit the dis- 
tance, and to each end of the lines securely 
fasten heavy metal rings. These rings fit into 
the harness snaps. This way the lines are 
easily and quickly put up or taken down 
You'll appreciate this in very cold weather. 

















@®To get the best results from electri 
light bulbs, keep them well dusted. At 
various intervals the glass parts may be 
given a bath with a damp cloth, but make 
sure they are thoroly dry before replacing 
them. This comes from Mrs. K. J. M., 
New York. 















@2To remove the print from flour sacks, Mrs. 
S. LaR., Minnesota, says to rub soap on the 
print, then boil the sacks until the marks are 
gone ina generous amount of water to which 
two tablespoons kerosene, one teaspoon high- 
grade lye, and soap have been added. 




























@®Want an emergency sewing kit 
for your purse? Mrs. B. N., Nebraska, 
tells us how to make one: Clean an 
empty lipstick case; put into it a 
needle or two, several pins—straight 
and small safety ones—various col- 
ored threads wrapped around a fold 
of paper. Put on the lid, and there 





























you are; it'll “save the day” many : 
times! 
\ 

@®Prevent rusting of bedsprings by : 
spraying them with aluminum paint, 
suggests Mrs. C. R. M., Missouri. A | 
small insect sprayer filled with the paint 
will do a highly satisfactory job. d 
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@®A glove can be mended more easily 
and quickly if a thimble is pushed up into OF 
the finger, says Mrs. D. A. K., Ohio. 
















@®When covering the ironing board, Miss 
A. M., Ohio, says to tack on the cloth while % 
‘4 


wet. As it dries it will become tight, smooth. 





2 e 
@® Miss A. M. G., Ohio, suggests buying 2 te 
several small bells and tying one around 4 " 
the neck of each poison bottle in the medi- ° pa: 
cine cabinet. No danger of mistaking one e 
of these for medicine in the dark, for the i, é 
little bell will tinkle its warning. /2 

a 

Cinn 
Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- Suge 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will sea 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which : (oI 





are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication.—Editor 











A, LAST the crisp coolness of October is upon us. 
And with it return lusty appetites—the kind for which 
we like to cook. These are the days when we fill and 
refill cooky jars; make and remake sandwich fillings 
for children’s lunches and afternoon snacks; cook 
pumpkin to go into those always-favorite pies; fry 
doughnuts; pop corn to eat with apples or cider on a 
chilly evening—and we do love them! 

It’s almost as if this were the beginning of a new 


year—the food year. 


Cellars are restocked with 


canned and stored fruits and vegetables, storage 
lockers have been replenished. We’re all set to con- 
tinue with the feed-the-family-for-health campaign. 
Our readers have suggested many good recipes this 
month. We hope your families like them, too. 


MEAT BALL TREAT 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1% pounds beef, ground 
1% teaspoons Worcestershire 


sauce 


1% teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

3% cup water 

3 tablespoons fat 

3 cups canned peas, drained 
1 101/4-ounce can tomato soup 


—Mrs. E. S., Wis. 


Mix all ingredients except fat, 
peas, and soup; shape into balls. 
Brown in hot fat. Add peas and 
soup and cook 15 minutes. Re- 
move from heat and serve with 
buttered rice, carrot sticks, crisp 
pickles, and whole-wheat bread. 
Serves six to eight. 





ORANGE DOUGHNUTS 
Tested in the Successful 


2 tablespoons lard 


34 cup sugar 


2 eggs, beaten 
2 tablespoons grated orange 


rind 
4 cups flour 


2 teaspoons baking powder 
¥4 teaspoon soda 

Vy teaspoon salt 

Y4 cup orange juice 


Cinnamon 
Sugar 


—Mrs. N. L. M., Ill. 


Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream thoroly the shortening and 
sugar. Add eggs and orange rind; 
mix well. Sift flour once; meas- 
ure; and sift with baking powder, 
soda, and salt. Add to creamed 
mixture alternately with orange 
juice. Chill the dough thoroly. 
Roll to near one-half inch in 
thickness and cut with a dough- 
nut cutter. Fry in deep hot fat 
(375°) until brown on both sides. 
Drain on absorbent paper. When 
cool, sprinkle with cinnamon and 


sugar, or frost with an orange-flavored confectioners’ sugar icing. 
Makes three dozen doughnuts. These have a delightful flavor, 
and they’ll disappear so fast; ours did in the Test Kitchen! 


2 tablespoons plain gelatin 

Ye cup cold water 

Ye cup mild vinegar 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

2 cups boiling water 

ly cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup finely shredded cabbage 
1 cup finely chopped carrots 
14 cup chopped red and green 


peppers 
1 cup finely chopped celery 


PERFECTION SALAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—DMiss E. P. H., Ohio 


Soak gelatin in cold water 15 
minutes; add vinegar, lemon 
juice, boiling water, sugar, and 
salt. Chill. When mixture begins 
to congeal add remaining in- 
gredients. Pour into wet mold and 
chill until firm. Unmold on crisp 
cabbage leaves. Garnish with 
mayonnaise. Serves eight to 10. 
A French or Russian salad dress- 
ing may be served with this saiad, 
also, if you like. 





CREOLE EGGPLANT 
Tested in the Successful 


6 cups cubed eggplant 
1 cup onion rings 


Flour 
Salt 
Pepper 


5 tablespoons butter 
1% cups seasoned ground beef 
2 cups canned tomatoes 


—J. C., Nebr. 
Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Dredge the eggplant and onion 
rings in flour, salt, and pepper. 
Melt butter in skillet; sear vege- 
tables lightly on all sides. Brown 
beef, then add eggplant and 
onions. Pour on tomatoes with 
juice, turn heat to low, and sim- 
mer, uncovered, 20 minutes. 
Serve hot from heated dish. 
Serves six. 





DELICIOUS SALMON CAKES 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 1-pound can salmon 
1 teaspoon salf 

1 egg, beaten 

2 cups corn flakes 


14 cup lard 


—Mrs. B. C., Ind. 


Remove skin from salmon and 
flake. Mix with salt, egg, and 
corn flakes; shape into cakes. Fry 
in hot lard until brown on both 
sides. Serves eight. 





HONEY-APRICOT PIE 


Tested in the Successful 


2 cups dried apricots 


3 cups water 


1/3 cup honey 


1/4 cup sugar 


1 tablespoon plain gelatin 

2 tablespoons cold water 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
14 teaspoon salt 

4 drops almond flavoring, if 


desired 


1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
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—Mrs. A. |., Wis. 


Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cover apricots with water; cook 
gently 30 minutes. Five minutes 
before removing from heat, add 
honey and sugar. Drain and press 
apricots thru sieve. Sprinkle gela- 
tin over cold water and add to 
pulp; reheat, allowing gelatin to 
dissolve. Chill; fold in whipped 
cream, salt, and flavoring. Pour 
into pie shell ; chill. Before serving 
spread with whipped cream, if 
desired. [ Continued on page 78 
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aS is strength 
we can make 
America strong by 
making Americans 
stronger.” “We in 
this country would 
do well to use twice 
the quantity of our 
dairy products.” 

On every hand we hear these or 
similar statements by Government au- 
thorities, economists, nutritionists, or 
agricultural leaders. They could be 
rephrased to read: ‘“‘We should build 
for Defense in this country by improv- 
ing the food habits of the people; and 
an important first step is to double the 
amount of dairy products we now eat.” 

You’re already making a mental es- 
timate of what that would mean in in- 
creased sales of your dairy products. 
But remember that “‘we in this coun- 
try” includes you, too. The most im- 
portant dividends of the increased use 
of dairy products will come in better 
meals and increased fitness for you and 
your family. ““Consumption of dairy 
products begins at home,” might well 
be the working slogan of a Double-for- 
Defense drive. 

Of course, doubling the amount of 
dairy products applies to the country 
as a whole, based on present average 
consumption compared with daily re- 
quirements. Maybe you need more 
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Photographs and recipes planned especially 


for Successful Farming by the National Dairy 


Council, Alice Cooley, Home Economics Director 


than double the intake of your family. 
You do if you are now using less than 
half the amounts recommended by 
authorities. 

Why not make a hasty check to see 
how your meals measure up? Every 
girl and boy at your table should have 
a quart of milk daily and every adult 
at least a pint. But- 
ter should be used 
freely as a spread at 
all meals as well as 
in and on cooked 
foods—at least two 
tablespoons daily 
for every person. 
Cottage cheese and hard cheeses 
should appear on the family table of- 
ten. It is a good rule to serve some 
kind of cheese every other day. Ice 
cream should become a regular item. 
Serving it twice each week would help 
the Double-for-Defense program as 
well as contribute greatly to the en- 
joyment of family meals. 

Long before vitamins were discov- 
ered, women knew how to make meals 
satisfying, how to “‘fill up”’ the family. 
Later they learned that flavor and va- 
riety add interest to meals. And then 
they discovered the word “‘nutrition.” 
Unfortunately, this word has had an 
ominous sound for some; it seemed to 
mean “should” foods which were 
merely good for you. A happy change 





or Defense 















is taking place in this respect, for the 
popular definition begins: “Nutrition 
is a four-letter word meaning FOOD 
—good food—and plenty of it,” and 
ends on the cheerful note that “‘eating 
ought to be fun.’ Any experienced 
homemaker will agree that meals can 
be all these things—filling, tasty, in- 
teresting, nutritious, and fun! Dairy 
products can do more to give all these 
attributes to meals, and do it more 
cheaply, than any other food group. 

In the nationwide nutrition pro- 
gram for defense, the experts tell us we 
can get all the vitamins and minerals 
we need from our daily foods, pro- 
vided we eat enough of the right ones. 
And the foods they list as best sources 
are the ones literally in your own back 
yard: milk and its products, eggs, veg- 
etables, and fruits. (Vitamin pills are 
costly and unnecessary, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, and certainly are 
not fun!) The best meals are simple 
ones built around these protective 
foods, properly prepared and served 
in abundance. 


RemeMBER the definition of a 
good cook is changing. Once it meant 
one who turned out a groaning board 
of indigestibles. Today a good cook is 
a person who knows the basic rules for 
planning nutritious meals. Knowledge 
of the vitamin alphabet is not neces- 


Farm-grown Health” is ours if we 
live up to the slogan that dairy 


products consumption begins at home 


By Ethel Austin Martin 


Nutrition Director, National Dairy Council 


sarily one of her accomplishments. But 

she does know she can feed her family 

satisfactorily and happily by observing 

a few simple rules. And the simpler 

the rules, the easier 

it is for the home- 
maker to plan good 
meals. The follow- 
ing foods taken in 
the amounts speci- 

fied constitute a 

Guide to Good Eating: 

Milk: Two or more 

glasses daily for adults; three to four 

more glasses daily for children, to 
drink and combined with other foods. 

Vegetables: Two or more servings 
daily besides potato; one raw; green 
and yellow often. 

Fruits: Two or more servings daily; 
one citrus fruit or tomato. 

Eggs: At least three to five a week. 

Meat, cheese, fish, or legumes: One or 
more servings daily. 

Cereal or bread: Most of it whole- 
grain or “enriched.” 

Butter: Two or more tablespoons 
daily. Other foods to satisfy appe- 
tite and complete growth and ac- 
tivity needs. 

We have always known in a general 
way that food is important to health 
and strength. In wartime special at- 
tention has been given to feeding 
armed forces. { Continued on page 73 
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iii it's the gypsy in us 
that makes gardening this month such 
a pleasure. We just can’t bear to work 
at indoor tasks when there are end- 
o’summer jobs to be done in the gar- 
den. And these jobs are many for us 
who want perennial blooms! 

The most may be accomplished 
with the least of effort if a little is done 
every few days. The wise gardener 
does not leave everything until the 
last few days before a killing frost or 
even a sudden severe winter storm like 
that of last Armistice Day. 

September and October should see 
the bulbs go into place. Bulbs such as 
tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, scillas, 
grape hyacinths, lovely little glories 
of the snow (chionodoxa) or snow- 
drops, also narcissi and daffodils, 
bring both color and interest to the 
early garden. They are right in place, 
even if the garden may be too wet to 
work during a late spring. Plant these 
in depth according to their size, with 
a handful of sand beneath each bulb 
for drainage. Group planting is usually 
best; the ugly gaps where mice have 
lunched do not show up as badly as 
they do when planted in rows. 


THe smaller bulbs such as crocuses, 
grape hyacinths, snowdrops, and scil- 
las are very much at home among the 
stones of a small rock garden. The 
tulips should be planted near peren- 
nials which go well with their colors 
or at least bloom together. Blue Flax 
with pink Clara Butt Tulips will al- 
ways be a favorite combination; fine 
also is the royal purple of Buto, an 
intermediate iris, with the gold of the 
Avis Kennicott Tulip. While you are 
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at it, to assure a bit of winter joy in- 
doors, you might even pot up a few of 
the grape hyacinths and crocuses. 
They delight the children, who will 
love to watch the swelling bubble of a 
crocus blossom or the tiny cluster of 
lavender grape hyacinths during the 
shut-in days of winter. 


Bur back to the outdoor garden! 
For distant effects choose red tulips— 
their splash of vivid color is visible 
farther away than is a more delicate- 
hued flower. 

Every one of these bulbs may be 
planted in your garden until snow 
falls. If you are late in getting bulbs, 
a place may be reserved for them. 
Cover the area with a good mulch to 
keep the ground from freezing, and 
then plant when convenient. This also 
applies to all lilies planted compara- 
tively late in the fall. 

There is always a question whether 
to cut back the dead foliage of plants 
in the fall to make a tidy-appearing 
garden or to let this foliage stand until 
spring. If it is not diseased, I am in- 


September and October should 
see the bulbs go in. They’'!! 


reward us with splashes of color 


By Mary Duncomb 


clined to favor the latter, apparently 
lazy method. There appear to be sev- 
eral good reasons for this decision. It 
saves autumn time when so many 
other pressing duties call elsewhere 
Since snow is the best mulch a garden 
can have, I like to have it cover the 
borders over the winter. The dry 
foliage and stalks of dead flowers will 
trap this snow and catch falling leaves 
also, making a perfect mulch. Then, 
too, the standing stalks will serve for 
good markers, often preventing the 
forgetful gardener from digging into 
some plant slow to appear in spring. 
The winds of spring will aid you in 
clearing off the trash. Some plants die 
down to the ground completely in late 
summer. Among these are mertensia 
(bluebell) and bleeding heart. Be sure 
to give these a special marking stake 
to keep the underground roots pro- 
tected from the hoe or spade. 


] ALWAYS gather lots of seeds while 
walking around the garden these love- 
ly fall days. They will be so nice to 
tuck into little [ Continued on page 87 
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Double for Defense 


[ Continued from page 77 | 


Never before, however, has the entire 
country been so conscious of the need for 
better meals for all the people all the time. 
Factory workers, farmers, men in service 
need the most nutritious food available. 
But it’s equally important that each mem- 
ber of the family build a sturdy body. Re- 
jection figures of selectees point unmistak- 
ably to poorly planned meals and under- 
consumption of dairy products and other 
protective foods. But it is not too late to 
reform. The job is still that of the home- 
maker who provides three meals a day, 


Mix, the basis of all dairy products, is 
in a class by itself because of the economi- 
cal and efficient way in which it makes good 
the deficiencies of average American meals. 
No other foods serve so well as the founda- 
tion of an adequate diet. Milk owes its 
importance in the diet to the fine quality 
of its proteins and to the completeness of 
its assortment of mineral elements; to the 
high content of calcium and phosphorus, 
which makes milk almost indispensable 
for good growth of bones and teeth; to the 
considerable amount of Vitamin B, which 
it contains; and to the liberal amounts of 
Vitamins A and G (riboflavin) which 
make a quart of milk a day in a good mixed 
diet a practical guarantee against de- 
ficiency of either vitamin. 

Fortunately, the dietary essentials in 
dairy products, on which we are most 
dependent, are not lessened by ordinary 
cooking processes—boiling, baking, stew- 
ing. Any homemaker can therefore con- 
fidently plan to include a portion of each 
day’s milk and dairy products quota for 
her family in delicious cooked dishes. 

Why not estimate now the amount of 
milk needed daily in your family’s meals? 
A household of three adults and three 
children, for example, will require at least 
four and one-half quarts of milk daily. 
Serve milk to drink at every meal for the 
children, and at least at two meals for 
aduits. Include the remaining milk, as well 
as butter, cheese, and ice cream in tasty 
dishes such as those on pages 70 and 71. 

The following recipes are recommended 
by Alice Cooley, Home Economics Di- 
rector of the National Dairy Council: 


CABBAGE AND HAM WITH CHEESE 
SAUCE 


3 tablespoons butter 1 Ib. cheese, grated 
3 tablespoons four 1 medium head cab- 


1% cups milk bage 
34 teaspoon salt 8 thin slices pre- 
Few grains pepper cooked ham 


4 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 


Melt butter, blend in flour, slowly add 
the milk, and cook over low heat, stirring 
constantly, until sauce boils and thickens. 
Add seasonings and cheese, remove from 
heat and stir until cheese melts; cover and 
place over hot water. Wash cabbage, cut 
into eight wedges, place in a broad shallow 
pan and cover with boiling water (about 
two and one-half quarts) to which two and 
one-half teaspoons salt have been added. 
Cook rapidly for about eight to 10 min- 
utes, or until tender. While cabbage is 
cooking pan-broil the ham. To serve, re- 
move cabbage carefully, draining well, 
and arrange on platter. Place ham around 











cabbage and pour [Continued on page 80 





NO DISHES ? 


You have just bought a piano, a living- 
room rug, a fine watch, or some similar, 
substantial adjunct to your home or your 
scheme of living. What extra induce- 
ment was “thrown in”’ to influence 
your choice ? 


The answer, of course, is— nothing. In 
fact, you’d be suspicious if something extra 
had been offered! You are satisfied the article 
itself is worth the price you paid. 


Most Fels-Naptha Users feel the same 
way about laundry soap. They know that 
a bar or box of Fels-Naptha Soap is worth 
every penny of the purchase price—in 
extra washing energy. They don’t 
want any other extras “thrown in.” 


Te As one woman aptly puts it, 
=] “‘the soap that’s cheapest at the 


counter isn’t always cheapest 
when the washing’s done.”’ 
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At Your Finger Tips 


Easy to make, with no homemade looks 


CosTUME glamour is 
right at your finger tips. 
Merely for the low cost of 
the cotton and the joy of 
the making, endless flat- 
tery is provided for a 
feminine wardrobe. The 
chic, the dramatic, the 
fragile—a single dress can 
capture any of these moods with 
a mere change of accessory. 

No. 2540 is both a necklace and 
a collar. It is made of three cotton 
cords twisted to give the desired 
new heavy effect. The model is all 
blue, but it would look elegant in 
white on a navy or black dress. 

The big round beads of No. 
2541 are not ordinary beads at all. 
They’re crocheted and _ stuffed 
with cotton. But they’re very 
light! A twisted, brilliant cord 
passes thru the beads, and knots 
between them. 

No. 2542 will do wonders for the 
dullest frock. The bone rings can 
be obtained at the dime store . 
and the Mexicana yarn lends a 
dramatic peasant note. 

Belt No. 2449 will go straight to 


the heart of every girl. The back- 
ground is crocheted of afghan 
wool, in a simple stitch. Two lus- 
cious crocheted cherries dangle 
from green chains which tie. 

No. 1235: You must have a 
sleeveless pullover to wear with 
skirts or slacks. This cable-stitch 
knit is a honey, and takes so little 
time to whip up. 

No. 1227B: Aim for scholastic 
honors in this comfortable cardi- 
gan... it’s ideal for sports, study, 
or relaxation. For that nonchalant, 
collegiate air, push the sleeves up. 

No. 2495: Handmade = socks 
make ideal gifts . but it’s so 
nice to own some yourself. Knit 
them to match your sweaters, or 
show your school spirit by making 
one sock in each of your school 
colors. 

No. 107: Crochet this cute little 
daisy calot to top your shiny locks 





Directions for needlecraft articles may 
be obtained for three cents each by 
writing to Successful Farming, 2610 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 





hessmahting 


725. The short box coat will be more popular than ever 
this fall on the school and college campuses. This one tailors 
beautifully. The flared skirt is just right with it. Designed 
for sizes 12 to-20, 30 to 38. 


710. A new look for the classic shirtwaist dress, a perfect 
all-round garment for a busy season. A shaped collar frames 
the V neckline. The skirt has an easy flare. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 44. Size 16 (34) requires two and three- 
fourths yards 54-inch material and one and five-eighths 
yards novelty ruffling. Change the color of the ruffling 
occasionally to renew the smartness of the dress. 


ee requirement for school or 

college tt! isthe jerkin, skirt, and blouse 

worn as a thréespiéce suit. This is designed for 
sizes 10 to 18, 29 to 36. Size 16 (34), jerkin and 
skirt, requires four and seven-eighths yards 35- 
inch material (with nap); blouse, one and 
seven-eighths yards 39-inch material. 


716. The smart simplicity of this princesse 
dress is accented by the deep, slashed neckline. 
Very effective in black silk or rayon crepe with 
contrasting trimming. Designed for sizes 12 to 
20, 30 to 38. 


697. Picture the younger Miss in this dress 
with its fitted basque bodice. The skirt is gath- 
ered at side-fronts and back. Gay and young 
in a printed cotton or linen with ruffle trim- 
ming. Designed for sizes 10 to 16. Size 12 re- 
quires three and three-fourths yards 35-inch 
material and ruffling. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 




















DONT 
WAIT! 


MAKE THIS BAKING 
DISCOVERY NOW! 


Tak about simplifying bread bak- 
ing— Maca Yeast certainly does it! 
But that isn’t all. Maca gives bread 
and rolls the rich, old-fashioned 
flavor that everyone loves! 


This new, fast-acting, granular yeast 
doesn’t require refrigeration. It keeps 
on your pantry shelf. So you can set in 
a handy supply. Then any time you 
want to bake, you merely stir Maca in 
lukewarm water and it’s ready to go to 
work, It’s easy as that! No fuss, muss, 
bother or “fixing.” No special trips to 
the store—the most convenient yeast 
you've ever tried! 


Thousands of women are winning 
compliments with their Maca-made 
bread and rolls. It won’t take Maca long 
to win your praises either. Once you 
discover how convenient it is to use— 
and what grand flavor it gives to bak- 
ings, Maca Yeast will become your fa- 
vorite. Get it at your 
grocer’s. Or 
send coupon. 


NORTHWESTERN YEasT Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FreE, a full-size pack- 
age of Maca Yeast. 


Name 





Address 
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Q. Can ordinary plastered walls that are 
papered be painted satisfactorily? 


paper, as there is too much danger of the 
paper coming loose from the wall. The 
old wallpaper should be removed first, 
and the wall finished, rough or smooth. 


Q). What would be a good color scheme for a 
small south dining-room? 


A. To make your small dining-room seem 
larger, paint the walls and woodwork 
light putty-gray, the ceiling white. On the 
floor use a very deep blue linoleum in a 
marbleized design, and drape thin apricot 
voile or silk at the windows. Or, with clear 
gray walls, you could use a sky-blue ceiling 
and blue draperies. Soft gray furniture 
with blue chair seats would be charming 
set on a deep plum-colored rug. 


Q. I'd like te replace some of our old lamp 
shades. What is the best type to buy? 


A. Here are the main points to keep in 
mind when looking for new shades: ‘They 
should be deep enough to hide the bulb 
when seen from across the room. They 
should have a white lining to reflect light 
properly. The shades should be heavy 
enough to conceal the outline of the bulb, 
and the sides should flare to spread the 
light over a wide area. Choose simple 
shades in keeping with the lamps on which 
they’re used. 


Q. Several months ago you published in your 
column an inquiry as to the refinishing of an 
old mahogany piano. | tackled our old piano 
at home and had such good results that | 
thought other homemakers would like to 
know of my experience. Won't you pass it on 
to them? 


A. Indeed I will, but Pll let you tell it: 
“My piano was about 25 years old and, 
like many, the finish was dark and cracked. 
I hated to give it away, asit has a lovely 
tone and I enjoy playing it, but it spoiled 
the looks of the whole room. So one day I 
pulled the piano to the center of the room 
and with a commercial varnish remover 
took off all the old finish. Then I washed it 
well with turpentine, shellacked it, and 
finished with a coat of wax. The orange 
shellac which I used seemed a little bright 
at first, but it has mellowed and harmo- 
nizes perfectly with my other furniture. If a 
dark finish were desired, an oil stain could 
be applied, followed with clear shellac and 
wax. I left the piano all together except for 
removing the music rack and cover for the 
keys. The instrument’s tone is still good, 





and I feel my work is well rewarded.” 
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A. No. It is never safe to paint over wall- } 





TEETHING PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY} 


Wa EN your baby suffers from 
teething pains, justrubafewdrops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 


Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription ofa famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby fortheentire teething period. 








Just rub it on the gums 


DR. HAND’S 


TEETHING LOTION 


Buy it from your druggist today 








kea—Beef Cattle, by Snapp. A highly authori- 
tative work covering the general subject of the beef 
cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feed 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 








COOK MORE DELICIOUS 
MEALS WITH EITHER COAL, 
WOOD OR ELECTRICITY 
AT LESS THAN HALF 
THE FUEL COST! 


As soon as your DUTCH 
OVEN is heated, you turn 
off the electricity, or close 
the patented oven damper, 
depending on the fuel used 
in your DUTCH OVEN 
Combination Coal - Wood - 
Electric Range. Your dinner 

f continues to cook with the heat 
turned off—without further attention. 

You can have both the convenience of 
electricity and the economy of coal or wood 
and spend only a fraction of the time you 
spend to cook a meal on an ordinary range. 


What's more, you'll 
find your meals more 
delicious, with more 
of the health giving 
vitamins and minerals, 
when cooked on the 
DUTCH OVEN 
Range! 

DUTCH OVEN Ranges 
are built for Coal - 
Wood, Electricity, and 
Bottled Gas, too! 


SEND FOR MY FREE 
BOOK - “DELicious, 
EASY -TO- COOK 
4 EARLY AMERICAN 
pA Ts RECIPES”! 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





Dutch UT oe 


AlL-WOOD - ELECTR DIMBINATION 
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0. We have just purchased quite a bit of 
new furniture, and wonder what is the best 
way to keep the finish in good condition. 


A. While today’s furniture is given an 
excellent, long-wearing finish, it requires 
some care to keep it looking new. Wood 
needs an occasional oiling to keep it from 
drying out, as the air in most of our homes 
is too dry. One thing to do, therefore, in 
addition to going over the furniture with a 
good oil polish from time to time, is to 
keep the room air moist by means of a pan 
of water near the radiator or stove. Two 
parts boiled linseed oil and one part tur- 
pentine make an excellent furniture polish 
to use at least once or twice a year on 
varnished or oiled furniture. The mixture 
is put on with a soft cloth. After all excess 
polish is wiped off with a clean cloth, the 
surface should be rubbed with a soft cloth 
with the grain of the wood until it is thoroly 
dry so that no finger prints show on the 
wood. For daily use, you can’t go wrong 
on the excellent commercial furniture 
polishes. They’re very inexpensive, too. 


(), Our upstairs floors are of old wide boards 
which are covered with several layers of dark 
paint. What can we do to make them look 
better, add more paint or remove what is there 
and stain them? 


A. If the floors are in poor condition, as so 
many of this type are, paint will do more 
than stain to cover up worn, rough places. 
No doubt the old paint is chipped or worn 
in places, so you’d be wise to scrape it all 
off (a good commercial paint remover 
will make this job easier). Before apply- 
ing the floor enamel, use a filler coat to 
form a good base for the finish coat. 


(), ls there a pure white flat paint that will 
not turn yellow sooner or later when used 
on a bathroom radiator? 


A. All white paints when subjected to 
heat for long periods of time will turn yel- 
low. Some heat-resisting enamels will last 
longer than the flat paints, but they also 
will change color eventually. 


(), How can one best paint a stovepipe? 


A. Be sure the stovepipe is completely free 
from grease and stove polish by washing 
with strong soap and water and rinsing 
with clear water. When the pipe is entirely 
clean and dry, apply an enamel made 
specifically for this purpose; there are 
many excellent ones on the market. Allow 
to dry thoroly before putting it to use. 


(), What kind of paint should we use for the 
red bricks of our fireplace? We want to make 
them ivory like the woodwork. 


A. First you’ll want to give the bricks a 
coat of shellac to seal the pores. Follow 
this with an enamel under-coat, and finally 
apply the enamel. Each coat should be 
thoroly dry before applying another. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. Homemaking service is free. 
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GLEAMING sink that’s easy to keep 
clean ... plenty of hot water for 
washing and cooking at the turn of a fau- 
cet... dishwashing and food preparation 
minus the drudgery! A Crane depend- 
able water system can create this attrac- 
tive picture in your kitchen... and make 
possible the latest bathroom conven- 
iences as well! 

If the matter of cost is holding you 
back, remember that a Crane Deep Well, 
Shallow Well or Jet Pump can be yours 
at surprisingly low cost—and on con- 
venient payments if you like. Then 
you'll be assured of the abundant, re- 
liable water supply that makes so many 
conveniences possible. Don’t deny 
yourself modern comfort—see your 
Crane dealer about instal. ng a Crane 
Water System in your home! 










a 


Once installed, this Crane Deep Well 
Pump assures you years of faithful service. 
It’s engineered in every detail to be trou- 
ble-free. Current consumption, too, is low. 


CRANE QUALITY 


a PRICED 70 FIT YOUR PURSE 





CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FITTINGS © PIPE * 





PLUMBING + 
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HEATING 


1941 — SEE... 








* PUMPS 
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A NEW /DEA 


ON HOW TO CLEAN 


EASILY / 


HERE'S AN 
EASY WAY 
70 SPEED UP © 
HOUSEWORK 


RECIPE FOR EASIER HOUSE- 
WORK: :1 teaspoon of CLIMALENE 
to 1 gallon of warm water, cleans 
floors, woodwork, tiling, painted walls 
and linoleums quickly, WITHOUT 
BACK-BREAKING WORK. 


a DISHES SPARKLE. 
| CLIMALENE CUTS 
_ THE GREASE FILM 


THERE’S NO GREASY FILM on the 
dishes when you sprinkle CLIMA- 
LENE in the dishwater before you 
add your favorite soap. Glasses shine 
and even the pots and pans are easy 
to wash. SAVES SOAP, TOO. 


Rape MERE” 


CLIMALENE 
WASHES WORK 
CLOTHES ZAS/ER 

AND FASTE: 


a 


CLIMALENE LOOSENS HEAVY 
GREASE and dirt. The clothes come 
out clean and soft. It’s ECONOM- 
ICAL. You save 14 the soap. No 
hard scrubbing and you CUT 
WORKING TIME. 


CLEANS: 


Floors, Tiles 
Linoleums 
Painted Walls 
Woodwork 
Family Wash 
Work Clothes 
Dishes—Bottles 
Dairy Utensils 





The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio. 


CLIMALENE 


10¢c AND 25c¢ AT YOUR GROCERS 
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Successful Recipes 


CARAMEL PECAN ROLLS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. R. D., Kans. 


Add one tablespoon sugar and warm water 
2tablespoons warm 1 teaspoon salt to yeast; let stand five minutes. Add one-half 
water 4% cups flour cup sugar and lard to boiling potato water; 
1 package granular or 34 cup melted butter cool until lukewarm. Add to yeast mixture 
1 cake fresh yeast 34 cup brown sugar with eggs, salt, and flour. Mix thoroly. 
Y% cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon Cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
VY cup lard Yq cup pecans, broken (Requires about four hours at average room 
1 cup boiling potato in large pieces temperature.) Put one teaspoon melted 
water butter and one teaspoon brown sugar in 
bottom of each muffin tin. Sprinkle with 
cinnamon and add about one teaspoon chopped nuts. Drop dough from tablespoons on 
top of this mixture; two tablespoons to a muffin. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake i: 
moderate oven (375°) 15 minutes. Makes two and one-half dozen rolls. 


1 tablespoon sugar 2 eggs, beaten 


—Mrs. W. L., Wis. 





TASTY TURNIPS 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Fry bacon until crisp, chop, and set asid« 
Combine vegetables, bacon drippings, sea- 
sonings and sugar; add water just to cove: 
and cook until tender. Drain, add cream, 
and mash. Add chopped bacon, mix well 
and serve immediately. Serves six. 


4 strips bacon 3%, teaspoon salt 

2 cups diced turnips 1% teaspoon pepper 

1 cup diced potatoes 1% teaspoon sugar 

1 tablespoon fresh 14 cup cream 
bacon drippings 








“EATMOR" —Mrs. H. M., N. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


VY cup butter Cook macaroni in boiling, salted water un- 
2 No. 2 cans tomatoes til tender. Drain, rinse, and drain again 
Brown meats and onions in hot butter; add 
to macaroni with canned vegetables and 
their liquids. Season to taste. Pour into larg« 
casseroles and bake in moderate oven (350°) 
two hours. This is a good dish to serve at 
community suppers. Serves 25 to 30. 


2 pounds elbow 
macaroni 

1 pound beef, ground 2 No. 2 cans whole- 

1 pound pork, ground kernel corn 

1 pound veal, ground 2 No. 2 cans peas 

2 medium-sized Salt and pepper 
onions, minced 


—Mrs. C. C. R., Okla. 





CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream shortening; add the sugars, a little 
at a time, and cream until light and fluffy. 
Add egg; beat well. Sift flour; measure; 
sift with soda and salt. Add in two parts 
to egg mixture. Add chocolate bits, nuts, 
and vanilla; mix thoroly. Drop from a 
teaspoon onto greased baking sheets. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°) 12 minutes. Makes 
four dozen cookies. 


Vo cup lard 1 teaspoon salt 

VY cup granulated 1 7-oz. package 
sugar semi-sweet 

1% cup brown sugar chocolate bits 

1 egg, well beaten Ye cup chepped 

114 cups cake flour nut meats 

1% teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon vanilla 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


THIS MENU IS GOOD! 


Here we have a meal planned for good- 
ness and health, to give complete satisfaction. 
It has appetizing appeal with its variation 
of colors, flavors, and textures; and it con- 
tains a good portion of the day’s food re- 
quirements, which should add to its de- 
sirability. We might call this an A-B-C din- 
, . ner, since it is well supplied with those three 
Crisp Pickles important vitamins. We must remember, 
too, that our bodies can’t store Vitamin ( 
(anti-scorbutic vitamin), so we need to 
consume it regularly. 

After drinking the chilled, tangy apple 
cider, the family should sit up and take 
notice of what’s coming next. Cider is ver) 
good this time of year, and serves excellently 
as a starter for the meal. Better prepare for 
second helpings! 


Chilled Apple Cider 
Meat Ball Treat* 


Hot Buttered Rice 
Carrot Sticks 
Whole-Wheat Bread Butter 
Honey-Apricot Pie* 


Milk Tea Coffee 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 








One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.— Editors 
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We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


Good Table Manners. [ found it con- 
ducive to good table manners to have once 
a week a “company dinner.” Even tho we 
had no guests we used the best silverware, 
dishes, and special menus and service. Our 
children are only three, four, five, and 
seven years old, but they have learned to 
use the right forks with ease and are really 
un-self-conscious and mannerly when we 
do have dinner guests——Mrs. E. B., 
Laura, Ohio. 


Heavy Appetite. Our cight-year-old 
picked at her food—especially at break- 
fast time. Coaxing her to eat did no good; 
she just wasn’t hungry. One morning I 
got her out of bed a half hour early and 
sent her out to help her brother feed 
the chickens and carry the milk pail. 
When she came in to breakfast she was 
“hungry as a bear” and ate all that was 
put before her. We see that she works up 
an appetite before meals now—and her 
food vanishes without a complaint.— 
Mrs. R. D. B., Aurora, Mo. 


To Stop Nail Biting. Our six-year-old son 
bit his nails regularly. After many dif- 
ferent, unsuccessful attempts to break him 
of the habit, I devised this plan: I traced 
his two hands on a sheet of heavy paper, 
labeled the outlines “‘Left’’ and “Right,” 
and hung the chart, as we called it, in 
his room where he could reach it. As soon 
as he had allowed a nail to grow to a 
reasonable length, he pasted a colored 
star at the tip of the corresponding finger 
on his chart. This became a game with 
him; once he got up one star he wanted to 
complete his chart quickly, and it didn’t 
take long. When his nails were grown I 
gave him a small manicure set; he takes 
much pride in the appearance of his hands 
now.—Mrs, C. H., Batavia, N. Y. 


Getting Ready to Go Away. It’s quite 
a task to get three small children ready 
to go away and keep them neat up to the 
time of departure. I have simplified this 
matter by dressing our three- and four- 
year-olds first, then giving them a special 
set of picture books which I have reservéd 
for special occasions. These are the only 
times the children are allowed to have the 
books and they are quite content to sit 
quietly and look at them, thus remaining 
clean and neat while I get the younger 
child ready and finish other preparations. 
—Mrs. M. L. B., New Castle, Ind. 





Why not share your good ideas on child- 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please 
address your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 









1. My kid sister’s cute. Engaged exactly 
a month and already she’s telling me how 
to raise my baby! ““My baby won't be 















2. “And what,” I asked, “makes you think J 
treat Patsy like a hothouse flower?” “Golly,” 
Sis answered, “look at this row of baby stuff! 
Special soap, special powder, special oil, and 
I hear you’ve even got a special lavative for 
that little chip!” 





4. “He says a baby’s system is delicate. You 
can’t treat it likeanadult’s. Babies need things 
especially designed for them—especially the 
things that go into their little stomachs. That’s 
why they need a special laxative, too. The doc- 
tor recommended Fletcher’s Castoria.”’ 


i] 





6. Patsy took her Fletcher’s Castoria like she 

always does...licking the spoon. Sis grinned 

and said, “Gee, maybe you've got something 

there.” “‘ You bet I have,” Ianswered.“Patsy’s 

never had a laxative problem, because she 
» always gets Fletcher’s Castoria.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 















“When | have a baby I'll be different!” 






fussed over like yours,” she said the other 
day. “I'll treat my baby like a person— 


not like a hothouse flower!” 


en 

3. “Indeed I have a special laxative for 
Patsy,” I retorted. “And I bet you dollars to 
doughnuts that you'll have a special laxative 
for your baby, too! I don't spoil Patsy, Sis. 





I’m bringing her up exactly as the doctor told 
me to!” 


5. “The doctor said I'd find Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria thorough—yet it’s always mild and safe. 
It works mostly in the lower bowel so i+ isn’t 
likely to upset a youngster’s digestion. Patsy’s 
crazy about the taste of it, too. I’m going to 
give her some now. Watch.” 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea. .. 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


CGia+ttVietzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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ONE THING TO DO 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
A CABINET 


See the original and only 
genuine 


HEATROLA 


Models for OIL, COAL and GAS 


e Big. Beautiful. Modern. A hand- 
some addition to your living room. 


e Circulates healthful whole-house 

warmth, Keeps floors warm. 

e Patented Intensi-Fire Air Duct 

saves fuel. Turns waste into warmth. 

THE ESTATE STOVE CO., HAMILTON, O. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE HEATROLA . . . ESTATE BUILDS IT 


‘LOOK UP YOUR HEATROLA MAN... 
WELL MAKE THINGS HOT FOR YOU" 
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Double for Defense 


[ Continued from page 73 | 


cheese sauce over all. Serve immediately. 
A dash of paprika adds pleasing color. 
Serves eight. Stuffed baked tomatoes are a 
tasty accompaniment. 


BAKED CUSTARD WITH VARIATIONS 


Caramelized sugar, 
cinnamon candies, 
pecans, or pis- 
tachios 


1 quart milk 
Ye cup sugar 
4 or 5 eggs 
Few grains salt 


Butter custard cups and place a table- 
spoon of caramelized sugar (one-half cup 
sugar and one-half cup water, caramelized, 
will make enough for eight), or a few cin- 
namon candies or sliced nuts in the 
bottom of each. Heat milk just to scalding 
point; add sugar and a few grains of salt. 
Beat eggs (if custards are to be unmolded 
use five eggs) and stir in milk gradually. 
Strain mixture and pour into custard cups. 
Set cups in pan of hot water and bake in a 
moderately slow oven (325°) 50 minutes, 
or until a knife inserted in the center comes 
out clean. Serve custards warm or cold, in 
cups or unmolded, as desired. Serves eight. 


COTTAGE CHEESE PIE 


11% cups cottage 
cheese 

Ye cup milk 

Ye cup cream 

Cinnamon 


Butter or plain pastry 
for one-crust pie 

1 cup dried apricots 

2 eggs 

34 cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 


Line a nine-inch pie plate with pastry 
rolled out a little less than one-eighth inch 
thick. Trim and flute edges. Wash apri- 
cots well and dry thoroly. Cut fruit in small 
pieces and spread over bottom of crust. 
Beat eggs, add sugar and salt, and beat 
until well blended and foamy. Add cottage 
cheese, milk, and cream, stirring until 
thoroly mixed. Pour mixture carefully over 
apricots and sprinkle top with cinnamon. 
Bake in a hot oven (450°) 10 minutes; re- 
duce heat to 325° and bake 45 minutes, or 
until filling is firm. Cool before serving. 
Serves six or eight. 


SERVE ice cream in a large bow] and sur- 
round with a variety of sauces, nuts, maca- 
roon crumbs, and homemade marmalades. 
Orange and peach marmalade, toasted 
almonds, macaroons, brown-sugar sauce, 
and grape sauce are a wise choice. 


BROWN-SUGAR SAUCE 


11% cups brown sugar 1 tablespoon corn 
Yo cup cream sirup 
1% teaspoon soda 1% teaspoon vanilla 


Mix all ingredients except vanilla in 
a saucepan and cook two minutes. Re- 
move from heat; add vanilla; stir until 
sauce is slightly cool. Serve warm or cold 
over vanilla ice cream. Serves eight. 


GRAPE SAUCE 
114 cups unsweetened 


grape juice 
1 tablespoon butter 


2 tablespoons sugar 

Y% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons corn- 
starch 


Blend sugar, salt, and cornstarch in a 
saucepan. Add grape juice; heat, stirring 
constantly, until sauce boils and thickens. 
Add butter and stir to blend. Serve sauce 
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Rolfe ves 


EAD COLD 


DISCOMFORTS 


@ You can easily change the gasping 
misery of a head cold into relaxing com- 
fort if you use Mentholatum. Simply 
insert Mentholatum in your nostrils 
and massage your forehead and temples 
with it. This will quickly relieve the 
sniffing, stuffiness, sneezing, running. 
Mentholatum will also soothe the irri- 
tated nostrils, allay the soreness, swell- 
ing, itching, redness, and reduce the 
feeling of fullness inyour head— 

also the necessity for continu- 

ous blowing. Jars or tubes, 30c. 


TIL, 


Gives COMFORT Daily 


Aids for Clubs 


Club Women’s Guide (No. K181). Tells how to 
organize club meetings, programs, committee work 
—and methods for raising money 








Funds for Clubs or Chapter. Contains scores of 
tested money-making ideas, gathered from hun- 
dreds of successful organizations 


Farm Picture Taking. Tells you how to take good 
pictures at all times ‘ 


Background for Betty. An amusing one-act play 
on the selection of correct colors to use in furnishing 
your home. Especially suitable for homemaking 
clubs and other groups 


World’s Best-Loved Poems (No. K130). Your 


favorites are listed 
American History at a Glance (No. K133).. . 1h 


Successful Farming, 
Moines, Iowa. 


orders to 
Des 


Address all your 
1610 Meredith Building, 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; it 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists .. . If 
your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on 
substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. ©. vp. we. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2836-J, ELMIRA, N. ve 
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quickly use 


6 66 3% 


ROUGH on us 











Nose Okops 
COUGH DROPS 
The old reliable since 1880—kills 
rats, mice, other pests. A ar <=] 
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10¢ 


. 10¢ 
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warm or cold over ice cream; it is partic- 
ularly nice with vanilla or New York ice 
cream. Serves eight. 

Other ice-cream toppings shown in 
the photograph are crushed macaroons, 
toasted almonds, peach preserves, and or- 
ange marmalade. 


DOUBLE-DUTY BUTTER CAKE 


4 cups cake flour 11% teaspoons vanilla 
4teaspoons baking 2 cups sugar 
powder 4 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 114 cups milk 
1 cup butter 


Sift flour, measure, sift three times with 
baking powder and salt. Cream butter until 
soft and smooth. Add vanilla and sugar 
gradually, beating until fluffy. Add one 
egg at a time, beating thoroly after each 
addition. Add flour alternately with the 
milk in several portions, beginning and 
ending with flour, stirring well after each 
addition. Pour into three nine-inch cake 
pans, the sides of which have been buttered 
and the bottoms lined with waxed paper. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 25 to 30 
minutes, until cake tester inserted in the 
center comes out clean. Remove cakes 
from pans and cool on racks. When cool 
frost cakes with Butter Frosting. Serves 16. 


BUTTER FROSTING 


Yo cup butter 3 squares bitter 
6 cups sifted con- chocolate, melted 
fectioners’ sugar % teaspoon anise 
34 cup cream extract 
Ym teaspoon vanilla Pecans 
extract 


Cream butter and gradually add sugar, 
thinning with warm cream when mixture 
becomes too thick to beat. Add enough 
cream to make a good spreading con- 
sistency. Remove about one-fourth of frost- 
ing and to that add the vanilla. To the 
remaining frosting add the melted choco- 
late and anise. Put layers of butter cake 
together with chocolate frosting. Frost half 
the cake on top and sides with chocolate 
frosting and the other half with vanilla. 
Separate the two frostings with a double 
row of whole pecans. Serve chocolate- 
frosted cake one day and vanilla-frosted 
cake the next. It’s an idea for variety! 








“That's right, Grace—play hard to get!" 

















































“*T see you know the 
easy way to clean!” 


There are two good reasons why Bon Ami 
makes cleaning easy. First, it’s so fast and 
thorough. Second, Bon Ami makes your 
bathroom and kitchen equipment easy to 
keep clean. Why? Because Bon Ami does 
not rely on harsh grit for its effectiveness. 









As a result, it doesn’t mar porcelain with 
tiny scratches that catch and hold dirt and 





grease. Instead, it actually polishes as it { 







cleans — keeps the surface oe 
smooth and new-looking. scratched 
y yet!” 






Bon Ami 


the quick, safe cleanser 























KATE SMITH SAYS* 


LASSES / 
A WEE DIME NOW Buys 
%2. LB. O’ 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 
LOWEST PRICES EVER 


ON ALL Sizes! 
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Which of these 
6 Skin Troubles 
is Yours? 


XC 
Read how my New 4-Purpose 
Face Cream Helps Bring Back 
Your Smooth “Baby-Skin!”” 


Are you proud of your skin—or a little ashamed 
of it? Is it a soft, fresh, young-looking skin? 
Or is it a little dry, a little coarse? Is it blem- 
ished and uninviting? 

The cause of many skin troubles is an accu- 
mulation of dirt, stale make-up, dead skin cells 
...lodged firmly in the mouths of the pores. My 
4-Purpose Face Cream is designed to clean out 
the mouths of the pores, remove rancid accu- 
mulations, ease away the dry, dead skin-flakes. 

You see, under the surface layer of your skin, 
a new and fresher layer is constantly forming. 
This is your new-born skin, your “baby-skin.” 
My 4-Purpose Face Cream gently but thor- 
oughly removes every last bit of dead, flaky 
skin... and gives your “baby-skin” the chance 
to show itself! 


Sample Tube Sent FREE 


Try Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream at my 
expense! Try it as a powder foundation in the 
morning—as a cleansing and softening cream 
at night! Jt’s like a complete beauty treatment 
every time you use it! Mail this coupon for 
your free tube today. 


<ah Catlee 


4-PURPOSE FACE CREAM 


ee ce cs ce es es ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Lapy EsTHeEr, (72) 
7164 West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a generous sample tube of 
your 4-Purpose Face Cream; also nine 
shades of Face Powder, Free and Postpaid. 


ADDRESS. 


cITy - — a ee 


([f you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 


iSite dintetenes costs ett han ntabiadadiduil 


FLASH! Beginning September 15th, Lady Esther 
announces ORSON WELLES in an entirely new 
kind of radio entertainment. Columbia network, 
Monday evening. See your local paper for time. 
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Heo, Playfellows! 


Let’s have a good old-fashioned Hal- 
loween party this month, shall we? Join 
your fellow club members or schoolmates 
for a whiz-bang gay time. A costume 
party would be fun—dress as characters 
from a popular book or movie, as hobos, 
as witches or goblins, as ghosts, as pirates. 
You might have a treasure hunt, directing 
the seekers from barn to field, to the poultry 
houses, to the hog pen, and back to the 
hay loft before they find the treasure. 
That’s always fun! And, just before re- 
freshments are served—of course you'll 
have those—form a circle, sitting on the 
floor, turn out the lights, hold hands, and 
start a ghost story. Let each one add some- 
thing to the story, making it up as you go 
along—and listen to the shrieks and 
squeals! Are you excited? Let me hear 
about your Halloween plans. Tell me, too, 
about your club meetings. 

If you have any friends who would like 
to belong to our Playfellows Club have 
them write me—or you write—sending 
their names and addresses and I'll send 
them one of our red, white, and blue 
membership pins. I like to hear from my 
Playfellows at least once a month! 


” * * 


MUSICAL BLIND MAN'S BUFF. Choose 
one player to be “It”; blindfold him and 
give him a stick to hold. All other players 
form a circle around “It,” and march 
around, singing; stop suddenly. “It” 
touches a player in the circle with his stick. 
The one he touches takes hold of the other 
end of the stick. ‘‘It’”’ sings part of a song. 
When he is finished, the one at the other 
end of the stick tries to imitate him. “It” 
must guess who the person is. If he misses, 
he is still in the center. If he guesses, he 
changes places with the other player; the 
game goes On, (Iola Tiede, Loretto, Nebraska. ) 


* * * 


ADD A LETTER before each of these 
words to make entirely different words. If 
you do this just right the added letters, 
in order given, will spell the name of a 
subject most of you take at school. Try 
it. Three $1 prizes for the neatest, correct 
answers. 

late deal 

one ample 


lad air 
end 


* 7 * 
TONGUE-TWISTER. Say this as fast as 


you can: Little Lily lisps less lately! 
(Carol Edith Ender, R. 1, La Crescent, Minnesota.) 
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PUMPKIN RELAY. Divide players into two 
lines, standing about six feet apart. Place a 
pumpkin in front of each line 14 feet away 
At “‘Go!”’ the first player in each line runs 
up and around the pumpkin, comes back, 
touches the next one in line who does the 
same thing. Players go to the end of th 
line when finished. The side that finishes 
first wins! 


Have you heard of that smart 


Who lost all his sheep in a fog, 

So he gave a loud bay, and the fog 
went away, 

Bey found every sheep? Smart old 


Have you heard of the horse called 
Ker-spliff, 

Who slept standing up, just as if 

He could not bend his knees, and so if 

you please, 

He is just a big stiff? Poor Ker-spliff! 


—J. D. Alt 


WITCHES, BROOMSTICKS, OWLS. Choose 
sides and have players stand in two lines at 
opposite ends of a room, or far apart out- 
doors. Each side sends a “‘witch”’ into the 
center—between the groups. Then, count 
off the players and let every odd-num- 
bered one be a “‘broomstick’”? and every 
even-numbered one dn “owl.” When a 
“witch” calls ‘““Broomsticks change,” all 
broomsticks must run to opposite sides 
while the witches try to catch them; those 
caught stay in the center with the witches 
and help catch others. With “Owls 
change”’ the owls run to opposite sides and 
those in the center try to catch them. Con- 
tinue this, and at the end of several min- 
utes, the side with the most players on the 
sidelines wins. Start over again! This is 
lots of fun. 


Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed by October 25. Address Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


* « *« 
JULY $1 PRIZE-WINNERS 


Amy Chase, R. 2, Warsaw, New York; 
Erma E, Steidinger, R. 3, B. 15, Fairbury, 
Illinois; and Glendon Earl Howard, R. 2, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. 









“CREAM 


AT MY AGE?’”’ 


Le 27, but my skin is beginning to get 
wrinkles. Am I too young to use a tissue 
cream?” 

Questions on the creams suitable for 
various ages seem to confuse many women, 
so let’s check up on the various ages, and 
see just what creams they should have on 
their dressing table. 

Teen-Age—Soap and water cleansing 
(but good!) should be sufficient to keep 
your skin fresh and glowing. Perhaps a 
little cold cream or lotion will be necessary 
after exposure to harsh winter winds, but 
otherwise young skins should not be bur- 
dened with heavy creams. A dab of powder 
base on your nose, if it shines, is permissible. 

20 to 30—If you’re in the early 20's, 
use a good cleansing cream—liquefying 
cream for oily skin, and an all-purpose or 
rich cleansing cream if your skin is dry. As 
you near the 30’s, add a rich. tissue cream. 
Probably you won’t need to use it every 
night. Once a week should suffice, altho 
it’s a good idea to use it more frequently on 
the area around your eyes, where tiny lines 
first appear. A good powder base will help 
the ‘‘20’s to 30’s” keep a smooth, sleek look 
all day long. 

30 to 40—By now the tissue cream habit 
becomes more regular, and you begin using 
it several times a week and EVERY night 
for really dry skins. Don’t neglect your 
throat—give it as much attention as your 
face, lest it betray you. You'll find an 
occasional mask treatment helpful in 
bringing a youthful glow to sallow skin. 
And patting the skin with iced tonic or an 
ice cube covered with a cloth will firm and 
tone the muscles. Be sure to continue the 
use of a good powder base. It gives your 
skin a better tone, helps conceal tiny lines, 
and holds powder for hours! 

40-Up—Your beauty regime remains 
the same. Simply continue the good work 
of the previous years, and above all, keep 
up your interest in your good looks. 

If you consistently use these basic creams 
down thru the various ages, you can be 
assured of a skin that will retain the “bloom 
of youth” way past the age when it usually 
fades. You’ll be quite unusual if anyone 
ever mistakes you for your daughter’s 
“older sister,” but if you keep up your 
efforts towards good looks and a fine skin, 
your own mirror will show your reward! 





LAVATORY 




















“But, sir, bubble bath relaxes the 
body and does away with fatigue!" 

















_AND | DIONT SNEEZE 
MY HEAD OFF 
EITHER 










bod ty A NN a ee 
Loosens grease fast— 
great for dishes and 
dairy utensils! 

























RINSO SUDS ARE PEPPY AS A YOUNG 
COLT...AND STAND UP IN HARDEST 
WATER! AND MY LANDS, HOW 

» THEY GET AFTER DIRT 


AND GRIME! 






















Recommended 
by mokers of 


MY WASH LOOKS SHADES 
WHITER SINCE | SWITCHED 
TO NEW “ANTI - SNEEZE” 

RINSO. COLORS ARE BRIGHT, 
TOO, AND NO MORE 
SNEEZING SPELLS! 


@ In tests against 16 well-known soaps, 
the New Rinso washed clothes wp to 10 
shades whiter! Rinso is 98% free of 
sneezy soap-dust. (Many widely used 
soaps contain up to 4 Ib.) Try Rinso! 
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DRAINBOARDS | 


not just visibly clean but 


CLOROX- CLEAN! 





Tuert’s an important difference in the 
sanitary results obtained by various house- 
hold cleansing methods. Clorox in routine 
cleansing makes tile, enamel, porcelain, 
linoleum, wood surfaces not just visibly 


clean but hygienically 
When, 


clean. It's easy to make 
“cuonan- CLEAN: 


the “danger zones” in 
your home Clorox- 
- its hygienically ~ 
“Clean!” 


clean. Simply follow 
directions on the label. 
Copr. 1941, Clorox Chemical Co 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


ELLA 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 


REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
Even Scorch, Mildew 








Felt pad (C) helps 
relieve pain by re- 
moving pressure. 
Medication (D) 
acts on corn. 





In a few days corn 
is gently loosened 
so it may be easily 
removed. 





HOME paring only affects the top of a corn— 
usually leaves part of the corn in your toe. 
But Blue-Jay acts as shown in the diagrams. 
While you waik in comfort it gently loosens the 
corn so that in a few days it may be easily re- 
moved. (Stubborn cases may require more than 
one application.) 

FREE OFFER: We will send one Blue-Jay abso. 
lutely free to prove that it helps relieve pain and 
remove corns. Send your mame and address to 
Bauer & Black, Division of The Kendall Co., 
Dep:. C-62, 2500 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Act quickly before this trial offer expires. 








SKIN 


Raw, smarting surface relieved amaz- 
ingly by the soothing medication of 


RESINOL 
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Not for the Meek. By Elizabeth Dewing 
Kaup. New York: Macmillan. $2.75. 

Martin Lyndendaal, discharged as a 
porter at the age of 16, flees from his native 
Denmark to make his own way in the 
world. That he succeeded is shown by 
the fact that when he returned unheralded, 
the King sent for him and bestowed upon 
him the Knight’s Cross of the Dannebrog 
Order. 

This is a warm, rich, engrossing novel 
of the rise of a poor immigrant boy to the 
position of a powerful steel magnate—but 
it is not just another success story. It is 
really two intriguing stories, one of the 
great steel industry and the other of Martin 
Lyndendaal, his defeats and victories, his 
romance and marriage, his children, 
grandchildren, friends, and associates, and 
their effect on his life. It covers 50 years of 
industrial expansion, when fortunes were 
there for those with the courage to grasp 
them. Across its pages in colorful pano- 
rama float the portraits of great person- 
ages, Carnegie, Morgan, Harriman, and 
Theodore Roosevelt—these were the men 
who were closely connected with the Dan- 
ish immigrant as he rose to power. 

Not for the Meek is a powerful drama re- 
counted by an old man as he looks back 
over his 73 years and tries to find the truth 
about himself. As the various characters 
appear before him in retrospect, so we see 
them—men and women of strong passions, 
vibrant, human, and realistic. 


Always the Land. By Paul Engle. New 
York: Random House. $2.50. 

Jan Meyer, paralytic horse-breeder and 
farmer of the old school, is used to hard 
times and can see no reason why the 
Government should interfere with his af- 
fairs. He particularly resents the idea of 
Government subsidies. Young Joe, his 
grandson, a graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege, feels that today’s problems are dif- 
ferent from those of yesterday and that 
new methods are necessary in combating 
them. 

A love story is skillfully unfolded but 
does not allow the reader to lose sight of 
the significance and purpose of the book. 
The various characters are portrayed with 
equal attention given to their virtues and 
vices. It is a sturdy story of farm folks and 
their problems by one who has lived close 
to them. The author is a distinguished 
Iowa poet and the scene is his native state. 


A Home of Your Own and How to Run 
it. By Henrietta Ripperger. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $2.49. 

A reference book for every home. Forty- 
seven chapters and appendices convenient- 
ly and humorously arranged. Prosaic facts 
are entertainingly treated under chapter 
headings such as “House Hunting—the 
Major Sport of Those in Love,” and ““The 
Great American Can.” 

If you want to give a bride a gift she will 
use—give her this book. It will help her 
boil eggs; entertain guests; manage her 
money, her husband, and herself. 
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You pay less for Clabber Girl 
but you use no more... Add to 
this Clabber Girl’s half century 
record of perfect baking results 
and you will see why millions of 
proud homemakers use Clabber 
Girl, exclusively. 


Order a can of Clabber Girl 
from your grocer today. You 
will be amazed when he tells you 
the price. You will be delighted 
with your baking results. 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 








BOOKS 


WOOD FURNISHINGS— 
Coloring, Finishing, and Painting Wood, by A. C 
Newell, supplies in the most minute detail the 
‘whys and hows" of getting wood in proper condi- 
tion for the finest of finishing, and in addition there 
is extremely complete discussion of the newest 
techniques in finishes of practically all kinds. Tho 
this book goes into the matter of wood finishing in 
more detail than might be required by most farm- 
ers, there are some who have treasured old furni- 
ture and fine hardwoods in their homes, woods 
that deserve only the finest of professional treat- 
ment. For jobs of that kind, and for the rural 
library as a source of sound technical satpometion 
on fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book 
Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $4.50. 


PICK THE LAYING HEN— 

How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon and 
Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


WORKING WITH TOOLS— 

Farm Shop Practice, by Mark M. Jones. Necessity 
has made most every farmer something of a car- 
penter, something of a mechanic, and so every 
farmer and farm y who gets this book is going 
to like its direct, simple, yet comprehensive treat- 
ment of tools and basic tool processes. The book 
includes sections on farm woodwork and carpentry, 
cold-metal work, farm blacksmithing, plow 
sharpening, farm concrete work, harness popes. 
rope work. Illustrated, 315 pages, cloth, $2. 


PAPER HANGING— 
Practical Instruction for Paper Hanging, by Ewing 
and Harris. Intended for apprentices and journey- 
men decorators—but isn't that just what many 2 
farm family has to become when the job of home 
improvement has to be tackled by members of the 
household? Hundreds of apprentices have been 
trained as paper hangers with the material on this 
book. Illustrated, nearly 200 pages, cloth, $2. 


Send money to Successful Pastiaies. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Foot-Fashion Notes 


Jusr because, like the ostrich, you don’t 
always see your feet as they look to other 
people, don’t ignore your shoes in your 
ensemble. Consider them in relation’ to 
your complete costume. Don’t subscribe 
to the idea that one pair of shves will do 
with everything. Doctors say it’s bad for 
foot health, and we know it’s bad for your 
costume. Here, summarized for your guid- 
ance, are rules for choosing shoes according 
to types and according to occasions, 











A Complete Shoe Wardrobe Includes: 
A. Comfortable daytime shoes 
B. Tailored dress shoes 
C. Low-heeled sports shoes 
D. Dressy party shoes 





For Foot Types, These Fashions: 
E. For thick ankles 

F. For long feet 

G. For stubby feet 

H. For thin feet 


The trend this season is away from open 
toes and open heels, away from high spike 
; heels to well-built, comfortable shoes that 
are in accord with trim, new fashions. Style 
details depend upon pretty contrast in 
trimmings and fabrics used. Smart indeed 
are the various-shaped bows and ties on 
this season’s footwear.—Joan Gardner 


ewrww™ * 




















Get Factory Prices! Fresh from the press 
—1942 KALAMAZOO CATALOG—FREE to 
you. See newest streamlined styles—see amaz- 
ing new features—terms as little as $5 Down, 
on stoves. Choose from 106 styles and sizes of 
Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces. 


More Bargains than in 20 Big Stores 
—Gas Ranges, Combination Dual-Oven 
Ranges for Gas and Coal, for Gas and Oil, for 
Electricity and Coal; Coal and Wood Ranges 
Oil Ranges, Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood 
Heaters, Furnaces. Latest features. 


i = 1,700,000 Satisfied Users—In business 41 
wearees.| years. Factory Guarantee. FREE CATALOG 
: saves you money. Mail Coupon. Today! 

All Kalamazoo Gas Ranges and Combination Ranges 
approved by American Gas Assn. for NA TURAL, 
MANUFACTURED or BOTTLED GAS. 

5 Now over 25 0Kalamazoo Stores in 15 States. 
Ask us for address of nearest store. 


mmm ee 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manufacturers 
21 Rochester Ave., Kal , Michigan 

Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 

Check articles in which you are interested: 

0 Combination Gas, Coal and Wood or Oil Ranges 

(0 Combination Coal and Electric Ranges 

(CD Ceal and Wood Ranges C0 Ges Ranges 

0 Coal & Wood Heaters () Off Heaters 

C) Off Ranges C) Furnaces 


















i @ 


Combination Gas 


Coal or Oi! Ranges 
INOS 00.00 86d bcccccccecesoes 


(Print name plainly) Bey 


: % 
FURNACES “SEs 


‘A Kalamazoo 
wees Direct to You 
Delight 
Your Crowd 

TELLING 





FOR CLEANING 
AND SCOURING 
USE THE 


} 
| 

3 DAYS MARRIAG 

. 
| 
| 
| 
| 













This large handy sponge, 
knitted from a continuous 
copper ribbon thot does not rust, shred, or 
stick in the fingers, is the economical and 
easy way to clean ond scour pots and pons, 
plates, broilers, griddles, stoves, pails, milk 
cans, tubs, wash boilers and farm implements. 

aaa Chore Girl is kind to 
= water-softenedhands. 





Love, LUCK, RICHES—all in the cards! 
And thrilling times are in store for the one 
who knows their meanings. 

The minute you start shuffling your mys- 
terious deck, everyone gathers round. Queen 
of Hearts symbolizes a blue-eyed brunette; 
Jack of Spades—a tall, dark man; Three of 
Clubs—3 days; an Eight of Hearts—marriage ! 
What a romantic fortune you can weave! | 

All this fun is found in Successful Farming’s 
booklet “Fun With Fortune Telling’ (No. 
K151). Gives meanings of all cards. Reveals 
the dark secrcts of tea leaves, dominoes! 
Horoscopes, crystal-gazing tips—for 10 cents! 
Address your orders to: Successful Farming, 
2110 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





® Examine the Tag. Accept 
Y no substitute for the 
genuine 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type. 


= Farmer's Trading Center = 


. $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word Bn ~~ Mak classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information. 




















TO DAIRYMEN, | 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 






1. “Fortify with Rich Inheritance,” a practical 
booklet on breeding. 

2. “Bull Buyers Guide.” Lists nearly 500 
herds and 1000 herd sires to help you select the 
bull calf or herd sire you want. 

33. A copy of the “Guernsey Breeders’ Jour- 
nal,” with its useful information on Guernseys. 
All for the asking .. . use coupon below. 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
74 Grove Street, Peterborough, N. H. 

Please send me FREE copies of “Fortify with Rich 
Inheritance,”” “Bull Buyers Guide,”” “‘Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Journal.”’ 





My name 


My address 





NEW PARTY STUNTS 


Time to think of a Halloween party, with 
spooks . . . hobgoblins . . . exciting stunts. 
And to start your party off with a bang, have 
an awesome sheeted ghost at the door to greet 
arriving guests, holding in each clammy hand a 
plate of “question” envelopes for boys, “‘an- 
swer” envelopes for girls. When a “question” 
finds an “‘answer,” those two are partners for 
the first dance or game. 

Fun, too, is “Pumpkin Prophecies.”’ Blind- 
folded, each guest tries to pin an arrow on some 
square of a huge paper pumpkin. His exciting 
fortune is revealed where the arrow lands. 

These, plus many other novel stunts and 
games, are described in Successful Farmjng's 
booklet, “Party Games for All Qccasions” 
(No. K164). Contains numerous brain teasers, 
fortune games, ice-breakers, team games. 
Everything you need for a witching night. A 
copy costs only 10c! Write: Successful Farming, 
3010 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








FOR SALE 


Bull—Tattoo B-16 Born 5-29-41 
Sire—Pedro's Bright Lad—397930. 
Dam—Blonde Adele—1 164302. 

Class AAA 524.5 Ibs. Fat at 3 yrs. and 
4 mo. A Silver Medal daughter of 
Primrose Blonde Laddie 354588. 
MEREDITH JERSEY FARM, DES MOINES, IOWA 























America’s Fastest Growing Dairy Breed 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK 
Perfect Udders — ideal Type — Best of Grazers 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'M, 15 Center St., Brandon, VI. 


bog fi- OCT. 16-18 
PO LLE D yo eae cama # Bale 

at Mid-South Fair, Memphis 
HEREFORD Tenn. Also write for FREE, 
SHOW 














illustrated booklet. 
POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N. 
752 0. C. pennies MOINES, IA. 








RBooka—Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. 
Elaborate and up-to-date tables give average com- 
position of feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they con- 


tain, fertilizing constituents, and feeding standards 
for farm animals. Full discussion of summaries of 
thousands of actual feeding experiments are here 
available for your own information. It is a book that 
contains money-saving and money-making infor- 
mation for every livestock man who will use it. 
Illustrated, 1050 pages, artificial leather, $5.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 














BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


DOGS AND PETS 














Hatchery, Box 1 











‘s Famous Chix—300,000 Chix Choice AAA quality chicks. Prompt Ship- Coon Hunters—Offer 4 year old male I am the C hampion Coon Hunter of 
Weekly should enable us to give you | ments. Leghorns as'Ro, Pullets $10.90; Coonhound. Guarantee him to _ strike, Kentucky and believe I own the Champion 
orompt Service. Barred, Buff and White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, drive a coon until treed, any hunting Coonhound. I caught 23 coons in ive 
Rocha. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Minorcas $6.35, Pullets $8.95; Cockerels grounds—mountains, swamps, swimming straight nights last season. Offer Male 
Laced and White Wyandottes, Big Eng- $6.95; Surplus broiler cockerels $2.85; water. Catching limit each season past Coonhound, large, 4 years old, Redbone- 
lish White Leghorns, Brown and Buff Started White Leghorn pullets up to 4 three. A natural born coon dog. He is fast, Bluetick bred, wide hunter, good voice 
Leghorns, White, Buff and Black Minor- weeks old $16.95; F.O.B. Rush Order. wide, hustling hunter all night, open fast, true at tree and solid barker, water 
eas. Prices are always right. We urge you Catalog Free. Squaredeal Chicks, Box trailer, good loud voice, sure solid tree worker, good fighter. Has never run rabbit, 
to get our prices and Catalogue in colors 9-A, Springfield, Mo. barker, stay with right tree. Catch the fox, deer, stock for me. $15.00—Ten days 
before buying. All Matured Stock Blood- old, wise, large wild coons with him. He trial. Bank reference. Picture of catch 
tested. We guarantee you 100% alive de- Don’t Forget prices are all going sky- knows his stuff. Will prove it in your furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

hunting grounds. Comp! etely rabbit, fox, 





5-C, Shelbyville, Indiana. 





Do your bit by keeping the brooder going. 
Davis chicks will enable you to make more 
rofits by raising more chicks. Write today 
or catalogue prices and early delivery 
dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Poultry Farms, 


ence, Colo., Shenandoah, lowa, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


service are right. Big Fall and Winter mountai swamps? Offe -y 
Hatches. Leading Breeds. U. 8S. Approved. ——- ay coon dog, fi. 
Big Type Strains, Catalog Free. Colonial | trailer, extra good voice, fast wide hustling 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Flor- hunter, good ears, cold nose, 
barker, stay with tree. Absolutely rabbit, 
deer, stock, fox broken. More like him. 
15 10 days trial. Your money guaran- 





good size, open 


livery and pay Postage, also carry a high. Get ready to cash in by keeping those 

Livability Guarantee. We Specialize in brooders full of chicks for fall and winter deer, stock broken. Three others as good. Coon Hunters: Have five trained coon 
day old Pullets and Cockerels. Atz's Mam- broilers. Remember Carney cuts your $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, References. Hounds. Three males. two females, four 
moth Hatcheries, Dept. 14, Hunting- costs. Write for free circular and prices. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. years, Tree coon in swimming water. Wide 
burg, Indiana. Can make immediate delivery. Carney hunters, true trailers, solid tree dogs. Red 


Bone—Blue Tick breeding. $15.00 each 


Don’t Pass Up the greatest 0 portunity Coon Hunters—Do you want to buy ‘fteen days’ tri: sy , 
since the World War to make big profits c ‘ Coon-Opossum Hound that is guaranteed aan Soe —. a a +S nce 
out of poultry. Government wants you to Colonial Sells More Chicks than any to strike the smartest old coon, drive it Hounds. $12.00 each, $20.00 pair. Refer- 
raise more chickens for broilers and layers. other hatchery because prices, quality and until treed on any hunting grounds— ence. H. Hebel, Oconee, Tilingis Y 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit and com- 
bination hunting hounds—shipped for 
trial. Write for free literature showing 
ictures and breeding. State dog interested 
centucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, 


true tree 














For Immediate Delivery: all heavy Leghon broiler 
breeds for broilers, Leghorns for layers. orn Started 
Uncle Sam wants more poultry, so why .90 up 
not make extra cash by raising a lot of fall Hate hery, 


x 9-A, Clinton, Missouri. 





Salem Champion White Rocks are best | piood White, B: 3 . | teed refunded if not satisfied. Bank refer- | Kentucky. 

- Fall broilers. Can also furnish Barred, gg a _ ua it ence, picture furnished. Charlie Lewis, : — 
uffs, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, and Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $7.95. Hazel, Ky. Black English Shipped” Puppies. The 

bargain mixed lots, Legliorns and Minor- | Cocketels’ 41.95: ‘Pallets $6.95. Heavy Best, Farm, Dog. Shipped: on “Approval 

CaS or teers. Dont forget your Gov. | Assorted $5.95. Lights $4.95. Surplus | Coon-Opossum Bitch—Extra good tree | Chanute, Kansas. ‘sang 

ernment is asking for more chicks to be | $3.95, Collect. Sadie Stoufler Hatchery, | bitch, 345 years old. large size. Healthy. penne 

brooded. Write for catalogue, low prices Waddams Grove, Illinois Fast, wide hunter, open trailer, extra good Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters 

and immediate delivery dates. Salem voice, cold nose. Strike coon, drive it till Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, 

Hatchery, Box 6-C, Salem, Indiana. Bush’s Money-making AAA Chicks. 20 she trees it any grounds. Solid true tree Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 

breeds. Sexed pullets. Thousands weekly. barker, stay with tree. Good water worker List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 


cockerels $2.95—White and best hunter. Surest, truest tree bitch sey, Illinois. 


Pullets up to 4 weeks old ever seen. Guarantee her to tree coons- 


" , Free opossums for you. Absolutely fox, rabbit, . . : " 
Fa oS as ce. See deer, stock broken. Good brood bitch. Coon, Combination Hunters: Fox, 


Three others as good. $12.5 





broilers—make extra cash by being tri- 





greater profits. Blood Tested, Approved Hatchery, Lena, 
Stock. Weekly hatches. Husky, Vigorous vs 


catalogue. Dubois County Hatchery, Box deliver * , 
y, all year. US Ap — ee. 
910, Huntingburg, Indiana. White Leghorns, Buff, White 


Raise Bagby Champion Chicks for Giants. Get our low prices. 


otic. Write for low chick prices and free | geouffer’s Famous Chicks. Immediate tg ay Bank guarantee. P. Jackson, 





), 10 days Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Cheap. Trial 


Money-back Guarantee. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, B23. Herrick, Illinois. 











Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, and 
other popular breeds. Exceptionally fine Super-Quality 


chicken book. (Agents Wanted. Send for Cockerels $3. 
free Sales Kit.) Bagby Poultry Farm, Box Catalog. A B C 
320-K, Sedalia, Missouri. Missouri. 





quality. Low Prices. Write for free deluxe White Leghorns, $6.90, Pullets $11.90, 
90. Postpaid. Bloodtested. 
Hatchery, Garden City, STOCK 


— Gorgeous Red Toned Iris, 


Hundred Hunting Hounds. Blueticks, 


Rocks, Wyandottes, eds — Jingtons, Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
7% anecone. 8 Write for folder on breeding canaries and hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
Tilinois. shipping directions. American Bird Co., ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Elton 

1421 Harrison, Chicago. Beck, O-27, Herrick, Ilinois. 





“Sido, pute site, | PLANTS—NURSERY | HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 





Fur-Fish-Game is just the monthly 








LIVESTOCK 





magazine you have been looking for. 
five va- Edited by A. V. Harding, an ardent 


rieties including Indian Chief, thirty 3e: 6 
cents. Ten pA hardy Sed hunter and trapper, who sees that its 64 
ollar. Ten ornate hardy Sempervivums, ticles illustrated with actual photos on 
one Gomes. All plants labeled and postpaid. Hunting, Trapping, Fishing, Dogs, Fur 


ums one pages are chocked full of interesting ar- 











Greatest salvage value of all milk breeds. 
Trial subscription Milking Shorthorn 
Journal, six months, 50c, one year $1.00. 


25c. Berkshire News, Springfield, Illinois. 


ing Shorthorns. Hold official world’s rec- . a oF . 
It Pays to Raise Berkshires, today's evergreens, 20% discount. Catalog free. 
ords for milk and butterfat production. hea ular breed of h 


pions. uch in Demand. 


1 subscription ery, New Buffalo, Mich. 


Tremendous New Opportunity for **How to Break and Train Horses’’—A 

Milking Shorthorn raisers due to defense book every farmer and horseman should biome — a, ~~ oe ee. Farming, Raw Fur Markets, Question 

program. U. 8S. and Great Britain urgently pave. , free; no a Simply ad- ock Gardens, Macedon Y. Box, of. ure are nigher——we will 4 

need all milk and meat this country can ress ry 00 Pp ; . you informed by the best trapping dept 

produce. Greatest opportunity with Milk- Dept. 2010, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. Deacine Age fruit age berry plants, for found anywhere. Price 15c a copy or $1.80 
planting. Shrubs, shade trees, Roses, | g year on newsstand. Special Offer. Six 


Months only 50c. Guaranteed to please 


oe cham- No price advance. South Michigan Nurs- you or money refunded if first copy re- 


turned in 10 days. To obtain offer clip ad, 








Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. Q-4, An Investmen 





rinted matter. 


Chicago, Ill. dends is Shropshire sheep. 


Fast Growing New Chinese Elm. 5 Feet 
t that really , pore ¢ divi- Specimen trees, 6 for $3.00, 12 for $5.00, 

for free Prepaid. Large Quantities all sizes Bar- 
~ - ye Shropshire gains. Established 1907. Plainview Nurs- 
Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey calves egistry Association, LaFayette, Indiana. ery, Plainview, Texas. 


send with name and remittance (stamps 
acceptable) to Fur-Fish-Game, 176 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Buy Equipment where professional hun- 





either sex. Registered on grades. Reason- 


y . M. 
McFarland” Watertown, Wi DAIRY GOATS 


ters, trappers buy. Lowest prices—biggest 


vc “Junior Trees’’—100 Kinds—18’’—24” bargains. Write for Free catalog. Hill Bros. 





America’s Leading Livestock Journal. Dairy Goat Jo 





8, Spencer, Indiana. Introductory: 3 








Serves the entire industry. Year's trial 25c. bury, Nebr. Monthly magazine crammed 
Five years $1.00. Breeder's Gazette, Dept. with helpful information, 3 years $1.00. 


urnal, Dept. 150, Fair- Farms, Boyne City, Mich 


each 25 cents and “‘Senior Trees” 6—8 Fur, Dept. 339, St. Louis, Mo. 
feet—send for lists. Hemingway Tree » 4 — 











copies 10c. M. Keil, Warren, Pa., R 


Trap Fox or Coyote: Bare ground and 





Ginseng Seeds For a rite for Price. ag snow trapping. Results or no pay. 


unch, Box G, Welch, Minnesota. 










































































































































-Farmer’s Trading Center === 
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advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 
no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, for complete information. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


FILM FINISHING 








Farm Loading Jobs made easier, Farm- 
er’s Friend Power Scoop and Buck rake 
quickly attaches to most row-crop trac- 
tors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. 
send for free circular. G. D. Mfg. Co., 
1214 12th St., Streator, Ill. 





Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 
able elevators. Double strength malleable 
and roller chain. Free crib plans and cata- 
jog. Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 


Illinois. 





Farm Elevators—Easy pulling portable 
and inside cup. Write G. & D. Mfg. Co., 
Streator, Illinois, for the free booklet and 





Write for Free, big 1941 Tractor Parts 
Catalog, all’ Makes. Tremendous Savings, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Company, Boone, Lowa. 





Free Barn Plans (Louden). Best ways 
to build or remedel your farm buildings. 
Send for details. Box 235, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines. 





Fencing—Roofing. Greatly reduced 
wrices fencing—roofing—steel sheets— 
varb «4wire. Catalog free. Interlocking 
Fence Co.. Box 35, Morton, Illinois. 





Automatic Spreader for washing cream 
separator disks. New, Serviceable; Sales 
persons wanted Earl Specialty Co., 
353 N. Clarke, Chicago, Ill. 





crib plans. 
‘PATENTS 


FOR FARMERS | 








Inventors: Take first step toward pro- 
tecting your invention—without obliga- 
tion. Send for free “Record of Invention” 
rm—and free ‘‘Patent Guide" contain- 
ing instructions on how to patent and 
sell inventions; details of search service; 
convenient payment plan. Write today. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
attorney, 1K30 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Inventor's Guidebook"’ Free—Con- 
ining LOO mechanical movements, com- 








pl information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One appli- 
cation a year is guaranteed to kill and 
keep out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. 
Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with 
arrow trade-mark. Write for folder— 
Include Your Dealer's Name. Carbolineum 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Prepaid. Extra long Broad red leaf Chew- 
ing, sound and sweet, 10 Ibs., $1.80. Good 


smoking and chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.25. Col- 
lier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tennessee. 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, 
«ependable service. Galva Creamery Com- 
any, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May's 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 





Your Idea—Simple inventions 

ten valuable. Two advisory books— 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 445-L Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


OLD GOLD 


Highest Cash Pecos Sap old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive 
sh by return mail. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ SQUABS 


Patent 














Win Prize Money: Booklet—‘“Success- 
ful Contesting’’ shows how. 10c postpaid 
Bulletin listing $100,000.00 prizes, in- 
cluded. World Publishers, 4515-T” 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 





Book Sale, lending libraries’ surplus, 19c 
up. Novels, mysteries, Westerns, non- 
fiction. Free catalog. American Lending 
Library, Dept. SF, College Point, N. Y. 





Read the Classified ads each month! You 
will find many worthwhile ideas and prod- 
ucts to make your work easier; and your 
life happier. 





Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 

ud our informing book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Kice, 
sox 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


PHEASANTS 
Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5¢ stamp for ——_ and price 


list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 











Increase Your Income! This season will 
be one of the best for poultrymen. Demand 
for eggs and chickens is great. Prices are 
hitting new highs. You can profit from this 
situation by increasing your flock this 
season. Buy your chicks from advertisers 
in this and subsequent issues of Successful 
Farming. You need not hesitate. Their 
advertising is guaranteed by Successful 
Farming to be as represented. Write today 
for price lists—or order direct from the 
advertisements. 











Free Booklet “How to Take Better Pic- 
tures”’ easy to get! Clip this ad and send 
trial roll with 25c (coin). We send you 


promptly, postpaid, your booklet, de- 
veloped negatives, your choice of *8 
deckledged dated Raytone prints, and 


coupon entitling you to enlargements, or 
*2 Raytone prints of each negative. Ray's 
Photo Service, Dept. 35-CB, La Crosse, 


Is 





8 Enlargements and film developed, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged prints 
3c each; special offer: enclose advertise- 
ment and negative for Photo Christmas 
Card free with order 25c or more. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. SF., Boston, Mass. 





Roll Developed and 8 beautiful enlarge- 
ments 2 to 6 times larger—high gloss— 
deckled edge. Any 8 exposure roll film 25c 
coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. Alden 
Photos, 94-Z, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass 





Handsome Large Oil Colored 5x7 En- 
largement with every roll developed and 


Deckle edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckle 
edged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. Vidor, 
321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 





Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 
ished—25c. Reprints 2c each, 35 milli- 
meter rolls enlarged to 34% x 444-—$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





16 Extra Quality fadeless prints or 8 
prints and one portrait size 5x7 enlarge- 
ment with every roll developed 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


To 16 Prints—2 Free Enlargements 
Special, get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 
exposure roll developed and printed with 
sparkling Nu-Border Lifetone prints and 
free DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus two 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements, and 
free Leathertone frame—only_ 25c each 
roll. Lifetone Studios, Dept. M-35, Des 
Moines, lowa 








Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 





on roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied 
customers. Quick service. Lens Photos, 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis 

Trial: 5x7 enlargements 10c, 5—25c 
Handcolored 10c each extra. 10 enlarge- 
ments from miniature negatives 30x 


Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Ill 





8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c 

16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per 

enlarged print Mohart Film Service, 
est Salem, Wis. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8% 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25: 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 





Double Size Prints. Roll developed, 8 
prints all enlarged to nearly postcard size 
25c. Willard Studios, Dept. 15, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 





Three Prints each good negative in roll 
25c. Reprints 3c. No order less than 25c. 
Fred R. Eastman, Bode, lowa. 


Beautiful enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
K-1, Janesville, Wis 





Roll Developed 16 Velox prints and one 
professional enlargement, 25c. Same-day 
service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Superior 
Finishers, Monroe, Wis. 





| 


Roll Developed—Printed with one hand 
colored print in beautiful hanging or 
standing frame 25c. Arbor Service, 87, 
Joliet, Ilinois 





~ FARMS—REAL ESTATE | 








Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneaoplis, Minn. 





Strout’s Fall Catalog—Just Out! De- 
scribes over 1200 money-making dairy, 
stock, poultry, truck, fruit & general crop 
Farms; acreage, country homes, rural 
business opportunities in states East of the 
Mississippi—Write today for your Free 
copy of this money-saving time-saving 
guide. Strout Realty, 255-WT 4th Ave., 
N. Y. City. 





Unusual Farm and Ranch Opportuni- 
ties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Attractive terms. Enjoy se- 
curity on a farm home of your own. Write 
today! Specify state. The Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 








Good Farm _ Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. Speciiy 
state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





Think Sanely and Invest Soundly— 
Buy a good farm or ranch in Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Montana, northern Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon. For information write 
E, B. Duncan, Dept. 1029, Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





See the Highlands of Louisiana Choice 
cut-over land selling on liberal terms. 
Descriptive book sent upon request. Long- 
Bell Farm Land Corporation, 881 R A 
Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Canada Lands—Free Information. New 
Homes—tfertile soil—future security. Ca- 
nadian National Railways, Dept. N, 335 
Robert, St. Paul, Minn 





I Tuck My Garden to Bed 


packets to enclose in letters you will write 
this winter. They will bring a reminder of 
spring and a breath of hope to friends shut 
in by winter weather. Dry these thoroly on 
papers in a sunny, airy room and then 
store in small bottles, boxes, or envelopes 


properly labeled. 


Don’t be too tidy about cleaning up 


‘round the beds, for dozens of little seed- 


Tender rock-garden plants which are 
under suspicion of succumbing to frost 
had best be carried over in the house, kept 
rather dormant by withholding water 
somewhat and placing in a not-too-sunny 
window in a cool room. Growth is not to be 
encouraged until spring, when, after being 


If it 





lings will spring up around the old plant. 


Many plants need no attention what- 


ever in fall, and these are a blessing to any 
farm woman. Among these are delphini- 
ms, columbines, flax, hardy asters, Orien- 
tal Poppies, false dragonhead, Jerusalem 
Cross, the hardy phlox, and babysbreath. 
\ll the iris, peonies, and many of the lilies 
ire extremely hardy. Lilies such as Regal, 
Umbellatum, and Ma- 
lonna are worthy of the finest gardener. 
These should be planted with a handful of 
ind underneath, and tipped a bit so that 
ater will not settle in their crowns. Plant 


Coral, Elegans, 


na well-drained place so the bulb will not 
t from excess water. Perhaps Madonna 
Lilies should be mulched at least the first 


ear. Funkia, Daylilies, and Blackberry- 
ilies also have their place in a very hardy 
border. All these may be planted in the 


| 


‘all, if not in the garden already. 





“Wait'll they find out we're going 
to Kansas City instead of Florida” 


is 
Heart, do it now. Peonies may also be 


[ Continued from page 72 | 


properly hardened off, they may again re- 
turn to favored nooks. 

When bringing in the houseplants, bring 
in also a good supply of good garden soil 
and sand to store in the basement for use in 
starting seedlings in late winter, or for re- 
potting houseplants when needed. 


necessary to divide Bleeding 


safely moved and, if not planted too deep- 
ly, will bloom in spring. 

Any rather tender perennial may be now 
planted in a coldframe and carried over 


the winter safely. Iris may be divided and 
new clumps made from old ones. 

These last days in the garden also yield 
us many farewell-to-summer bouquets 
dried bouquets for winter displays. Gath- 
er quite a variety of these, but do not use 
them all at once. Store in paper bags and 
have different bouquets during the winter. 
A few smaller ones will make a good show- 
ing, and will not grow as monotonous as a 
simple large one which remains all winter. 


Thus it is that little by little the gar- 
dener tucks away her garden for a good 
rest. Under a blanket of snow the garden 


Nadiad 
 LOWNSEND , — 


rests in waiting for spring. 


Plants so cared for awake to a season 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, OCTOBER, 1941 — SEE 





of lush, vigorous growth, perfect reward 
for the care given. END 
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ee Farmer's Trading Center sam 





Man Wanted! Manufac turer established 
50 years will finance willing werner with 
complete stock of guaranteed f farm 
and household necessities. Mionty at- 
tractive proposition, especially right now. 
Pleasant, permanent outdoor work. No 
slack seasons or layoffs. Men (and women 
too) affected by present national emer- 

ency can earn good pay for steady work. 

experience not necessary. Age no consider- 
ation. Write for complete information sent 
free. Just say, “Tell me how I can get 
steady work at good pay beginning at 
once.”” Address McConnon and Company, 
Room MK-72, Winona, Minn. 





ave Friends sensational lowest priced 

rsonal Christmas Cards, nen. 
hiso magnificent 21 Card $1.00 Assort- 
ment. Profit, 50c. Experience unnecessary; 
Personal Card Samples Free. “Jewel Box” 
on segrovel, Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 
Ave., pt. D-53, New York. 


I Will Give You $5.00 oe a size 
kages foods, groceries, etc., 
free if you agree to show friends and 
others. Amazing spare time money mak- 
ing oppor sunny. w rite Zanol, 2331 Mon- 

mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Earn to $16 Weekly taking orders in 
home, 2 dresses for $3.29. Just one of 140 
wonderful values. No investment. Give 

dress size. Fashion Frocks, ik 
24022, Cincinnati, O. 











Magnetic Sponge draws dirt from —_ 
ing. Used li brush. Saves dryclean 
Slick discovery. ples sent on tr 
Write “Inventor”, 12s Kristee Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio. 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines, 
Winvorings. Collins Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn., Dept. CL-6. 





Make Easy Money selling foremost line 
Christmas cards. ‘‘Leader’’ assortment 21 
orgeous folders going like ‘Wildfire 
Seis for $1.00, costs as low as 50c. Actual 
retail value $3. 00. Other Ba: 1- assort- 
ments. Also, 50 Christmas c mprinted 
with name for $1.00. Finest sootasiond 
imprints in America. Write for sample 

“Leader” assortment On Approval, also 
three albums imprint cards and Free Gift 
offers. Silver Swan Studios, Inc., 320 
Avenue, Dept. 51, New York. 





_ Christmas Card Soqsasione New 

* 21-¢ assortment leads in value, 

appeal Sells $1—you_ make 50c. 14 fast- 

assortments. Personal Christmas 

Cards with name 50 for $1, up. Gamuies < on 

eppcoval. Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, 
. H-47, Boston, Mass. 


Sell Season’s Christmas Card Hit! 

America’s finest 2l-card assortment, $1. 

Profit 100%. Big selection assortments, 

Personal Christmas Cards low as 50 for 

$1. Free samples. Wetmore & Sugden, 

if paeneee, pt. 660, Rochester, New 
ork. 








Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to 
ou is small. For free booklet write 
ashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Money-Making jobs open to men over 
21 with good car. Pleasant work. Travel 
in country selling well-known farm and 
home n > experience or capital 
menpatouny, vin, O. C 
~ i.- ion. ‘ree. Dept. 
Heberling Co., blosenineton, E 


Steady Work—Good Pay—Reliable man 
wan to call on farmers. No experience 
or capital uired. Pleasant work. Home 
over?” night. Big Mone my day. Some 


100 in a wee Lig new 
proposition, Particulars free. ite Mo- 
Dept. 550, Freeport, Wilinois. 


Quick Cash Earnings Easy. 

friends and others big value wm 
Cards with name, 50 for $1. Also famous 
———, 2i-card $1 Christmas As- 
sortment. ry 50c profit. 14 Assort- 
ments—Gift Wraps, Etchings. Samples on 
1086, Ch Hertel, ” 305 Adams, Dept. 

Chicago. 














ange nee Cards. Make easy cash show- 

ns qe se Imprinted folders 50 
for New d $1 “Candlelight” 
Assortment #.. you 50c. Ten other big 
value Assortments. Free Samples. Grogan, 
30 East Adams, Dept. H-53, Chicago. 


Sell Different Cnsteomes Cards—21 for 
$1. Free Metallic 





= on ap oval. zameet, 


Adams, Elmira, New Yor 


Make Money! Show exclusive Christ- 

mas C with customer’s name, 50 for 
Ti up. 100 designs. Also 21-card My 9 
der” assortment $1. You ma 50c. 
Samples on approval. Janes Art Studios, 
226 Anson Place, Rochester, New York. 


Sell Super Gusteqmne Card values! 50 

for $1 with sender’s name Speeemes. 

Raised silver rinsing. 7 fast-selling box 

assortments. Up t % profit. Sam: les 

e approval. Colonial Studios, 395 Dwight 
pt. M-22, Springfield, Mass 


Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 
families. Good profits for hustlers. Write 
today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-S-SHW, 
Freeport, I Ii 











EDUCATION _ 


Correspondence courses and educatior ail 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. | 
changed. All subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Cash pai r used courses. Com- 
lete details and bargain Catalog Fre: 
Vrite Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, 
Dept. K-233, Chicago. 








Learn Auto—Diesel—Welding. Trained 
ently needed in Defense Program 
y practical training at oldest, 
largest trade school in Northwest. Free 
catalog. Hanson Auto School, Box 1780-8, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 





If You Like to Draw, Sketch or Paint 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age 
and occupation. Federal Schools, In 
Dept. SF-91, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Aircraft Workers Needed in defense 
at 3 ay Learn Aircraft, Automobiles 

Welding, Fender Repairing. Earn Board’ 
Stevinson’s, established 1922, 2008 G 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri.” 


FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
ractical nurse! Learn ay at home 
ooklet free. a School of Nursing, 

Dept. F-9, Chicag 











ant Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 

for ‘circular. Lite ld Woolen Company 

318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn. 


Beautiful, Fine Hosiery—Loveliness, 
Smartness, Sheerness—5 ea a 
Wear- “resisting)— Trial. 30c. Three Ful- 
ashioned—$1.45—** Direx"—SC 346W 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 
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Knowing How Is What Counts 


Ever hear the story of the man who objected to a sur- 
geon’s charge of three hundred dollars for a difficult opera- 
tion because it required only ten minutes’ time? Where- 


upon the surgeon revised his bill, thus: 
operation, 40c. For knowing how, $299.60.” 


The patient had overlooked the fact that the surgeon had 
to devote many years of study, practice, and expense to 


Farming, too, is a profession—in which success is measured 
largely by knowing how. .. . What to raise and when and 
how; where and when to sell and for how much; 
where to save time, labor, and other production costs. Looks 
simple, perhaps. But the thing that really counts is in know- 


ing how to do all these things better. 


Knowing more exactly what seeds, fertilizers, feeds, im- 
plements, power, barn equipment, household appliances, 
and other things to buy for today’s needs and competition 
is important. Successful Farming offers you valuable assistance. 

. Read, study the advertisements as intently as you do 
the editorial matter. They contain the ideas of experts—of 
manufacturers whose very best efforts are centered in the 


“For performing 


how and 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING GUARANTEES 


that your money will be returned or that sat- 
isfactory adjustment will be made, if you 
purchase any article of merchandise adver- 
tised in this issue of Successful Farming 
which is not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
mitted to us within one year after the adver- 


tisement appeared 


If the article be pur- 


chased thru the mails, it is a condition that 


GUARANTEE 


*Kow Kicker 


*Lady Esther 

*Lead Industries 

*Letz Mfg. Co 

*Lewis’ Lye 

*Lincoln Airplane & Flying School. . 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes : 


you shall have mentioned Successful Farm- 
ing at the time the purchase was made. 


*Maca Yeast 

aa ™ Ranges. . 

*Mc 

*Melotte Gepeceter 
Mentholatum 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures. 

*Midwest Cribs & Bins 

*MoorMan's Feeds 


IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


National Board of Fire 
Jnderwriters.. . 53 
Nat'l Carbon—Evere: ady Batteries .52 
National En-Ar-Co Products 63 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance 


*Ottawa Mfg 


*Papec Hammer Mills 
Philip Morris Cigarettes 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil 

*Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

*Plumb Axe........ 

Post Toasties......... 
Post’s Bran Flakes. 

*Pratts Poultry Regulator. 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Purina Mills. 


*Quaker Oats Co. 


*Rawleigh’ Diaxss vkgte beak 

ee | Nitro-Express Shells 
Resinol “ 
Rinso 


Sal Hepatica 

Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
*Shaw ‘‘Peppy-Pal” Garden Tractor. 
Sinclair Products 

666 Cold Remedies 

Standard Oil Products 
*Stark Nurseries... . 
*Stewart Clipmaster. . 


Texaco Motor Oil 
*Tower’s Rain Apparel 


United States Rubber Company 65 
*U.S.8 American Fence and Posts.. 


*Victor T ee aes 


*Western Cartridges and W memueee r 
Rifles. . , . 
*Western Land Roller Co 
*Wheaties. . % 
Willard Batteries. 
*Witte Engines. 
*Wolverine Work Shoes 


*Write for samples, booklets, or infor- 
mation. 




























































Nuts to Profits 
[ Continued from page 36 | 


he planted between the rows. Thus the 
expense of growing the trees to bearing age 
was practically nothing, and the returns 
from the field were almost as great as if the 
trees had not been planted. When the trees 
were three years old, they began bearing, 
and now the oldest ones are 15 years old 
and the kernels of the nuts of these im- 
: proved strains are selling at 80 cents per 
: pound! 
; Following are some opinions Hostetter 
‘ has volunteered from his experiences in 
; growing walnuts: 

“Altho it takes a lot of time and endur- 
. ance to learn grafting—and the average 
. man will have fallen down before the sea- 
: son is over—I feel that everyone who has a 
planting should learn the art. The few 
nurserymen now growing grafted nut trees 
are willing to teach you, and it is nice to be 
able to turn the fence-row seedlings into 
profitable trees.” 


e W. A. ADAMS, Payne County, Okla- 
homa, is another farmer who has found the 


. planting of cultivated land to nuts profit- 
. able. He has both black walnuts and pe- 
N cans, which are bringing him an average 


= per-acre income of $50. High income from 
nuts on the Adams farm is at least partly 
due to the choice nuts he grows. Good va- 
rieties plus good care give good nuts. 

Now for a parade of the new in nut crops 
for northern states: Out in front is the 
hican, a cross between the hickory nut and 
the pecan, possessing the thinness of the 
pecan shell and the flavor of the hickory 
nut. Closely following are the sensational 
English walnuts grown from stock of Euro- 
9 pean importations. A Minnesota nursery 
has some 12,000 seedlings from Austria and 
Poland under test. Soon these hardy 
English walnuts will be available for all 
localities where the soil is correct and the 
2 season sufficient to mature black walnuts. 
Hybrid hazels, filberts, chestnuts, and 
‘6 #&  heartnuts are definitely in the what’s-new 
. parade. Many of these are more disease- 
13 and drought-resistant—yes, and winter- 
hardy—than standard varieties, but they 
56 are too new as yet to have names. 

As to varieties of nuts recommended for 
home and commercial plantings, the De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of 
Illinois, has prepared the following list: 


4 chestnuts (Gibbens—-early, Boone, Cham- 
+ pion Fuller); filberts (Barcelona, Bruns- 
33 wick, Davianna, Du Chilly, Italian Red, 
30 Jones Hybrids, White Aveline—a good 


pollinizer); hazelnuts (Rush, Winkler); 

- heartnuts (Bates, Faust); hicans—hick- 

bs ory-pecan hybrids (Gerardi, Please); hick- 

ory nuts (Glover, Kirkland, Minnie, Romig, 

30 Swaim, Fairbanks); pecans (Greenriver, 

Major, Kentucky—a good pollinizer, But- 

30 terick, Busseron, Indiana, Posey); walnuts 
(Thomas, Ohio, Ten Eyck, Stabler). 

Just when can you expect a nut tree to 

58 begin bearing? ““The kind of tree, the va- 

riety, the soil and climate, and the cultural 

care will influence the development of the 

= tree,” says John W. Hersey, Secretary of 

the Pennsylvania Nut Growers Association. 

“When in good soil, properly fertilized 

62 and otherwise well cared for, chestnuts 

and black walnuts have borne good crops 

three years after planting. Hickories and 

1 pecans may need twice this time or even 

1 more. Well-established trees that are top- 

worked with good varieties and given good 

care produce crops earlier than may be 

expected of young trees.” END 


Big 
BOOK 
Shows 


FINE 
FRUITS 
SHRUBS 

ROSES 


Hundreds of Stark’s Marvelous New & U. S. Patent 
Fruits and Plants are pictured in Gorgeous Colors in Stark's 
NEW FREE JUBILEE Fruit Book. Nearly 1000 Stark Varieties 
—300 true-to-life illustrations by Color photo. Among them are 
GOLDEN DELICIOUS APPLE, Queen of luscious Quality 
and Young and Heavy Bearing—STARKING (Double-Red 
Delicious) King of Red Apples—JON-A-RED, New Stark U. S. 
Patent Double-Red Jonathan shown for first time—a sensa- 
tion—coloring solid red-all-over weeks earlier. Also shown are 
the huge HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH (World's first Pat- 
ented Peach)—Burbank's ELEPHANT HEART PLUM, 
World's finest Blood-fleshed Freestone—Burbank'’s GREAT 

YELLOW PLUM (New U. S. Patent) Largest, Sweetest Solid 

Gold Plum—New Black GIANT CHERRIES, gigantic size, ex- 

quisitely sweet and delicious. YOU can grow these Wonderful New 

Stark Fruits in your own Home Orchard. 


TWO Big Books In One—FRUITS and ORNAMENTAL 


in addition to wonderful exclusive fruit GET FREE TREES OFFER, also FREE HOME ORCHARD s 
varieties Sold ONLY by Stark Bro’s, this PROFIT GUIDE with PLANTING PLANS 
book is packed with finest Shrubs—Roses ¢.44 Coupon—get our amazing offer 
and Ornamental Plants of every description Of free trees to every buyer— 
—shown in bloom in beautiful, glowing Colors. aiso valuable Free a 
This great NEW Book cost over ,000 to Guide to planting 
produce—it GIVES YOU the results of over easy diagrams that 
a century of expert horticultural rience anyone can follow— 
of Stark Bro's in the development of hardy, to bring BIGGER 
HEAVY-BEARING FRUIT VARIETIES YIELDs. 

and the ee a ma ince 
samen “sg ¥ for FREE Book 


¥, 


72 
BIG 
PAGES 
—Over 
A FOOT 
LONG, Near- 
ly % FOOT Wide 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES [Hen cor cur 


Box P-01 
Largest in the World - - + Oldest in America 


Louisiana, MISSOURI Own Home 
Grounds. 


I may piant snooee T TOCB, 
(N ) 


“i Shrubs, Roses. 
O Also send FREE Book: ‘‘How 








In 1936 O. E. Griffen started selling STARK 
Trees, Shrubs and Roses and made food 
money from thestart. IN ONE MONTH 
his Gross CASH Income was $240.01. 
Many Stark salesmen who come to us from 
all walks of life stay with us because they 

ke good steady incomes at this 4 

EASY, pleasant, healthful occupation. We 

need men everywhere—full time or Spare 

Time—no cash mnecessary—no ex erience 
needed to start. Coupon NO 

LIBERAL WEEKLY CASH INCOME PLAN. FINE 
SELLING OUTFIT FREE — CLIP COUPON —> 


You Can Landsca Your 
Own Home Grounds.” 





CASH INCOME PLAN for SELLING STARK 
PRIZE TREES—SHRUBS—ROSES 
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Serving the Families 
of America | 























Outstanding in Beauty — Perform- 
ance — Quality. Rock Wool insu- 
lated and many other distinctive 
features. See them at nearest Au- 
thorized Majestic Dealer or write us, 
MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MORE EGGS 


OR MONEY BACK 


e —— this famous, old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator 
to start more eggs coming in just 
15 short days... or we refund 
our money. Regulator contains 
‘Trace Elements,’ Nature’s 
food from the earth crust, ... on 
which production, .. . growth, ... 
life itself may depend. See your 
dealer today or send $1.00 with 
your name and address for liberal 
trial supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
- 321, Philadelphia, Pa. 










LOOK FOR 
Authorized 


SALESMEN! are vou 


Making $150 to $250 a Month? 








lr YOU aren't, now is the time to do somethirg about it! 
With the Lend-Lease Bill in effect, the farmer once again 
is called upon to feed the world—and he must keep 
abreast of all developments in agriculture. 


Because of this, the demand for our product is increasing 
daily—and five men are needed in each of the grain and 
livestock states te present our program to the farmer. 


if you know farmers and their problems, have a car and 
are interested in a selling job, write to one of the addresses 
below. 


If you live in New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, write C. 
R. Canfield, Box 511, Ravenna, Ohio; Minnesota, North f t 5 
and South Dakota, write Sid Beebe, Box 555, Sioux Falls, ke = 
South Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, or Oklahoma, write J. E. — 


eden, te AE, Sct, Bor 35, Gand Ronis, | [Ow teem OL OM BUILD 
Michigan; Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. Cooper, Box R 7 ¢ U LATO R 


7, Galesburg, Illinois; lowa or Nebraska, write Ray HELPS HENS LAY 








Speckman of Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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A handy press for pressing small shafts 
out of gears can be made from an old 
screw-type truck jack and some angle irons 


‘(Illustration 1).—J. F. E., Minn. 


To remove the hexagonal nut from my 
old wood saw, I made a box wrench one- 
half inch thick, a foot long, and an inch 
wider than the nut (Illustration 2). I 
marked the outline of the nut on the iron 
and drilled a hole in each of the six cor- 
ners. I sawed between the holes with a 
hacksaw, then filed the edges until the 
wrench slipped easily over the nut.— 


W. G. B., Iowa. 


A handy place for tacks is in the handle 
of your hammer. I bored a hole in mine, 
filled it with tacks, and stopped it with a 
cork (Illustration 3). Then when I need 
tacks I don’t have to leave my work.— 
C. A. &., Pa. 


I made a dependable lock for a lot gate 
which has a sliding bar (Illustration 4) by 
fastening one end of an old rake tooth to 
the bar and the other end to the gate. This 
holds the bar in place.—F. W., Iowa. 


I have built a trestle of one-by-four’s as 


shown in Illustration 5. Note that two 


one-by-four’s form body of trestle and are 
separated by short lengths between them 
at each end. This leaves a slot, handy for 
much ripping and sawing; and with a 
clamp as added equipment, a handy man 
can do a lot of carpentry that would other- 
wise be difficult—E. M. K., Kans. 


When we enclosed our well on the porch, 
we had the pipe to the pump cut and fitted 
together in short lengths. If we ever have 
to remove the pump for repairs, we can 
remove it without making a hole in the 


roof of the porch.—K. G., IIl. 


When the numbers on my scale beam 
became hard to read, I cleaned numbers 
and grooves with a nail point, then spread 
white paint over the numbers, and wiped 
the surface of the beam with a cloth. The 
grooves were left filled with paint and 
perfectly visible-—A. H., Ohio. 


We have made harness repairing much 
easier by setting a 30-gallon gasoline barrel 
on a sawbuck. Then we can place the 
harness on this as it would be in actual use 
on a horse. With the harness spread over 
the barrel we can get at the different parts 
more easily for repair—W. W. H., Kans. 


Plowing under second-year sweet clover 
that has matured and dried out is usually 
a hard job because it wraps around the 
outside wheel of the plow. I stopped this 
by cutting down and fitting the top of an 
oil barrel on the inside of the plow wheel, 
turning the wheel into a disk wheel.— 
P. G., Iowa. 


When I change the oil filter element in 
truck or car, I place the old element in a 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 


bucket of old oil mixed with tractor fuel 
or kerosene. Then when there are weeds to 
burn in fence rows, I simply place a wire 
thru the element and light it. This makes 
a fire-scattering device that is pretty hard 
to beat.—N. C. T., Nebr. 


I pour crankcase oil on my spooled 
planter wire to prevent rusting.—S. S., 
Minn. 


When I generate my blowtorch I hold 
an old tin can over the generator. It heats 
faster, especially if generating when the 
wind is blowing, or in cold weather. 


C. H., Mich. 


I have found the vacuum cleaner, with 
its seven-foot-hose attachment, very useful 
in cleaning the fertilizer, grain, and grass 
seed hoppers on the grain drill. Its power- 
ful suction reaches every corner.—L. T., 


Ind. 


I have a good stock dog, perfect except 
that he wanted to chase cars. By hanging a 
small piece of wood from his collar, with 
string long enough to carry wood at 
height of dog’s knees, the car-chasing 
habit was broken very quickly.—R. W., 
Ohio. 


While preparing firewood during the 
winter, I often find knotty stumps too 
tough for the axe and too big for the stove. 
These I place in piles thru my orchard. 
The following spring, when the trees are in 
bloom and there comes a cold night, I 
sprinkle the piles with kerosene and light 
them. The old stumps smoke and smolder 
for hours, thus keeping away frost. Several 
fruit crops have been saved this way.— 


L. ¥. C., Nebr. 


When storing window or door screens 
for the winter, we suspend them from joists 
or rafters and cover them with a clean 
cloth. This not only puts them out of the 
way but prevents any object from falling 
and damaging them. This method econo- 
mizes-on space and when the screens are 
needed in the spring they are clean and 
ready for use.—G, S. C., Ohio. 


To avoid the annoyance of having a 
plug on the end of an extension cord pull 
out of the wall socket when the light is 
being moved about during. use, I bind a 
loop near the plug end of the cord and 
wrap with tape. The loop is hung on a 
hook on the wall just above the socket.— 


F. E. M., Ill. 


I have caught a lot of rats by filling 
a big eight- to 12-gallon, straight-sided 
stone jar or crock two-thirds full of water, 
and pouring on this water a little fat or 
tallow, which forms a scum as thick as 
a dime. Rats jumping in to get at the fat 
break thru and drown.—A. W., S. Dak. 





Send the coupon today with 
your favorite snapshot, 
Photo, Kodak picture, print 
or negative in order to receive 
not one but two 5 by7 inch 
enlargements, one of which 
will be beautifully hand 
tinted in natural oil colors and 
placed in a free frame to set on 
the dresser, piano or table. 


Everyone admires pictures in natural 
colors because the surroundings and loved 
ones are so true to life, exactly the way they 
looked when the pictures were taken, so 
we want you to have a gorgeous color en 
largement as well as a plain enlargement. 
Think of having that small picture of 
mother, father, sister or brother, children or 
others near and dear to you enlarged toa 5 
by 7-inch size so that the details and features 
you love are more lifelike and natural. 


Over one million men and women 
have sent us their favorite snapshots 
and pictures for enlarging. Thousands 
write us how much they also enjoy 
their remarkable, true-to-life, natural 
colored enlargements we have sent 
them in handsome black and gold or 
ivory and gold frames. They tell us 
that their hand colored enlargements 

have living beauty, sparkle and life. 


You too are now given this wonderful op- 

portunity, so look over your pictures today 

and send us your favorite snapshot, photo or 

kodak picture (print or negative) with the 

coupon for your enlargements. Please check 

which free frame you want—the Black-and- 

Gold or the Ivory-and-Gold frame—so that 

we can send you both the plain and natural colored enlargements. 
Your original is returned with your free enlargement and when your 
Gorgeous Hand Colored Enlargement is received on 5 days approval 
you simply help with the expense and artist's labor of a dollar and a 
few cents for handling, postage and Insured Return Mailing. SEND 
NO MONEY now, the plain enlargement and frame are FREE wheth- 
er or not you decide to keep your Natural Colored Enlargement as this 
is our way of getting acquainted and showing you the quality of our 
work. Send today as this get-acquainted offer is limited. Write: 


DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 436, 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


tT Gem Studios, Dept. 436, 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines, lowa. 
I am enclosing my picture to take advantage of your offer. 
| Please rush my order. 


[— FREE Black-and- 
Gold Frame 


| FREE Ivory-and- 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

' Gold Frame | 
” 


Post Office......... State 
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@ Actual color photograph—F. H. Lewis looks-over some fine. light vid pe aging. 


"Wait this in your cigarélle 7 


“Then smoke Luckies!” says F. H. Lewis, independent to- 
bacco warehouseman of Stoneville, N.C.,““because Luckies 
pay the price to get milder, better-tastin’ leaf like this.” 


ELIEVE me—fine, mild, light to- 

bacco like this costs real money. 
But that’s the kind Luckies go after 
.-.and pay the price to get. 

“I’ve seen ’em do it at one mar- 
ket after the other, all through the 
Tobacco Country... so youcan bet 
your boots I smoke Luckies!” 

Smokers, that’s a pretty good 
cue—from a man who knows 
what he’s talking about—a man 
who has spent his life buying, 


selling and handling tobacco. 

Of course you want milder, bet- 
ter-tasting tobaccos in your ciga- 
rette—the kind that bring higher 
prices at the auctions. Next time 
you step up to a cigarette counter, 
why not be sure you gef these finer 
tobaccos? Ask for Lucky Strike. 

Remember: independent tobac- 
co experts — buyers, auctioneers, 
warehousemen—smoke Luckies by 
an overwhelming majority... 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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